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MCCLELLAN’S LAST SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC. 


PART IL. 


A Futt history of General McClellan’s services to the country, 
from the time when he led the Army of the Potomac to a position 
of safety on the James River at Harrison’s Landing, to the trans- 
fer of that army to General Pope’s command, and thence to the 
battle of Antietam, has never been written. In that part of Me- 
Clellan’s official report which covers this period, there is hardly 
more than a skeleton of events, made up of dispatches and letters, 
connected by a thread of narrative, in which the personal inter- 
views, the oral communications, the anecdotes, and the acts of in- 
dividuals, are for the most part wanting. That singularly dramatic 
scene, which witnessed the withdrawal of McClellan’s army from 
the James, the defeat and disorderly retreat of Pope, McClellan’s 
resumption of the command at the sudden and unexpected request 
of President Lincoln, his restoration of order, his provisions for the 
safety of Washington, his march into northern Maryland, his repulse 
of Lee, his advance into Virginia, and his recall at the moment when 
his preparations had been so made that nothing could probably have 
stayed his entrance into Richmond, is now to be described. It is 
understood that this journal opens its pages for the purposes of 
history, among others. It is only for the sake of making a contri- 
bution to history that we write. Of the four principal actors in this 
remarkable drama, Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, and McClellan, the last 
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alone survives. In what we shall say of the conduct of each of the 
three others toward the General who saved the capital, we may pre- 
sent to our readers unexpected explanations of many things which 
they have been accustomed to view differently, or which have re- 
mained hitherto in obscurity. They will understand, however, that 
we do not speak at random, and that we do not ask for their belief 
without having had ample means for forming our own. 

The present narrative will commence at the point of time when 
General McClellan delivered personally into the hands of President 
Lincoln a letter on the general subject of the war, which has long 
been public, and which has been the subject of much criticism, The 
true history of that letter we are able to give. While General 
McClellan was encamped on the Chickahominy, in June, 1862, await- 
ing the reénforcements which he so much needed for his advance on 
Richmond, he said in a telegraphic dispatch to the President, relating 
to other matters, “I would be glad to lay before your Excellency, 
by letter or telegraph, my views as to the present state of military 
affairs throughout the whole country.” The President answered 
on the next day, as follows: “If it would not divert too much of 
your time and attention from the army under your immediate com- 
mand, I would be glad to have your views as to the present state 
of military affairs throughout the country, as you say you would 
be glad to give them. I would rather it should be by letter than 
by telegraph, because of the better chance of secrecy.” To this 
General McClellan replied that under the circumstances he would 
defer for the present the communication he desired to make. It 

was, however, only deferred. General McClellan felt that what he 
desired to say to the President was too important to be forborne, 
but he postponed the preparation of his letter until a more con- 
venient time. 

On the 25th of June, McClellan, closely pressed by the enemy, 
whose force amounted, according to his best information, to two 
hundred thousand men, telegraphed to Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, as follows : 


Heapqvarters Army oF THE Potomac, 
Camp Lincotn, June 25, 1862—6.15 P.M. 

I have just returned from the field, and found your dispatch in regard to 
Jackson. 

Several contrabands, just in, give information confirming supposition that 
Jackson’s advance is at or near Hanover Court-House, and that Beauregar* 
arrived, with strong reénforcements, in Richmond yesterday. 

I incline to think that Jackson will attack my right and rear. The rebel 
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force is stated at (200,000) two hundred thousand, including Jackson and 
Beauregard. I shall have to contend against vastly superior odds if these 
reports be true. But this army will do all in the power of men to hold 
their position and repulse any attack. 

I regret my great inferiority in numbers, but feel that I am in no way 
responsible for it, as I have not failed to represent, repeatedly, the necessity 
of reénforcements; that this was the decisive point, and that all the available 
means of the Government should be concentrated here. I will do all that a 
General can do, with the splendid army I have the honor to command, and, 
if it is destroyed by overwhelming numbers, can at least die with it, and 
share its fate. 

But, if the result of the action which will probably occur to-morrow, or 
within a short time, is a disaster, the responsibility can not be thrown on my 
shoulders; it must rest where it belongs. 

Since I commenced this, I have received additional intelligence, confirm- 
ing the supposition in regard to Jackson’s movements and Beauregard’s 
arrival. I shall probably be attacked to-morrow, and now go to the other 
side of the Chickahominy, to arrange for the defense on that side. I feel 
that there is no use in my again asking for reénforcements. 

G. B. McCretrax, Major-General. 

Epwin M. Sranton, Secretary of War. 


On the 26th, the day upon which McClellan had fixed for his 
final advance, although the reénforcements which he had so earnest- 
ly and repeatedly called for had been withheld from him, he was 
attacked by the enemy in strong force on his right. He was thus 
compelled to turn his attention to the protection of his communica- 
tions and depots of supply. “ This,” he says in his report, “ was a 
bitter confirmation of the military judgment which had been reit- 
erated to my military superiors from the inception and through the 
progress of the Peninsular campaign.” Then followed Tur Seven 
Days, through which he fought his way for a change of base to the 
James River, in a series of desperate conflicts, in every one of which 
the Confederates were baffled, until, on the night of the 3d of July, 
the last of the wagon-trains reached the new base at Harrison’s Land- 
ing, and the wearied Army of the Potomac, which had battled with 
such heroic endurance under his skillful guidance, rested in security, 
protected by their own batteries and the gunboats which lay in the 
river. The three following days were occupied by McClellan in 
strengthening and guarding his position, and in a fruitless tele- 
graphic correspondence with the President, to convince the latter 
that reénforcements ought to be sent to him, so that he could ad- 
vance on Richmond from the James. “To reénforee you,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “so as to enable you to resume the offensive within a 
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month, or even six weeks, is impossible. . . . Under these circum- 
stances, the defensive, for the present, must be your only care. 
Save the army, first, where you are, if you can ; and, secondly, by 
removal, if you must.” 

While the Army of the Potomac was thus resting in the defen- 
sive at Harrison’s Landing, General McClellan wrote to the Presi- 
dent, on the 7th of July, the letter which he had obtained permis- 
sion to write. It is but fair to take his own account of the motives 
which actuated him in making this communication to the President. 
“ While General-in-Chief,” he said in his report, “and directing the 
operations of all our armies in the field, I had become deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of adopting and carrying out certain 
views regarding the conduct of the war, which, in my judgment, 
were essential to its objects and success. During an active cam- 
paign of three months in the enemy’s country, these were so fully 
confirmed that I conceived it a duty, in the critical position we then 
occupied, not to withhold a candid expression of the more impor- 
tant of these views from the Commander-in-Chief whom the Con- 
stitution places at the head of the armies and navies, as well as 
of the Government of the nation.” This letter, conceived in this 
spirit and privately delivered into the President’s own hands, is the 
one that has been so long misrepresented as a political manifesto of 
General McClellan, intended to promote his personal prospects for 
the next Presidency. 

The letter having been completed and signed, General McClellan 
was about to intrust it to the hands of General Marcy, his chief of 
staff, who was going to Washington, for delivery to the President, 
when intelligence was unexpectedly received that the President was 
coming down to Harrison’s Landing. He arrived on or about the 
8th of July. General McClellan went on board the steamer to receive 
the President, and, after they had been together for a short time in 
the cabin, McClellan placed his letter in the President’s hands. Mr. 
Lincoln read it through, folded it up, and, with no comment save 
the two words “ All right,” put it in his pocket. He remained at 
Harrison’s Landing for forty-eight hours, in constant intercourse 
with McClellan of the most confidential nature, and never once 
alluded to this letter with either commendation, criticism, censure, 
or complaint.* How this letter, never intended for publication as 

* While Mr. Lincoln was on shore at Harrison’s Landing, the soldiers exhibited no 


disposition tocheerhim. In fact, the rank and file of the army received him very coldly. 
General McClellan caused the men to be told that the President should be cheered; 
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its context shows, came long afterward to be given to the press is 
not known. It was not done by General McClellan, or by his per- 
mission. 
Heapqvarters, ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
Camp NEAR Harrison’s Lanpine, Virermia, July 7, 1862. 

Mr. Presipent: You have been duly informed that the rebel army is in our 
front, with the purpose of overwhelming us by attacking our positions, or re- 
ducing us by blocking our river communications. I can not but regard our con- 
dition as critical; and I earnestly desire, in view of possible contingencies, to lay 
before your Excellency, for your private consideration, my general views con- 
cerning the existing state of the rebellion, although they do not strictly relate 
to the situation of this army, or strictly come within the scope of my official 
duties. These views amount to convictions, and are deeply impressed on my 
mind and heart. Our cause must never be abandoned; it is the cause of free 
institutions and self-government. The Constitution and the Union must be 
preserved, whatever may be the cost in time, treasure, and blood. If seces- 
sion is successful, other dissolutions are clearly to be seen in the future. Let 
neither military disaster, political faction, nor foreign war shake your settled 
purpose to enforce the equal operation of the laws of the United States upon 
the people of every State. 

The time has come when the Government must determine upon a civil 
and military policy covering the whole ground of our national trouble. The 
responsibility of determining, declaring, and supporting such civil and mili- 
tary policy, and of directing the whole course of national affairs in regard to 
the rebellion, must now be assumed and exercised by you, or our cause will 
be lost. The Constitution gives you power sufficient even for the present 
terrible exigency. 

This rebellion has assumed the character of a war; as such it should be 
regarded, and it should be conducted upon the highest principles known to 
Christian civilization. It should not be a war looking to the subjugation of 
the people of any State, in any event. It should not be at all a war upon 
populations, but against armed forces and political organizations. Neither 
confiscation of property, political executions of persons, territorial organiza- 
tion of States, nor forcible abolition of slavery should be contemplated for a 
moment. In prosecuting the war, all private property and unarmed persons 
should be strictly protected, subject only to the necessity of military opera- 
tions. All private property taken for military use should be paid or receipted 
for; pillage and waste should be treated as high crimes; all unnecessary 
trespass sternly prohibited, and offensive demeanor by the military toward 
citizens promptly rebuked. Military arrests should not be tolerated, except in 
places where active hostilities exist, and oaths not required by enactments 
constitutionally made should be neither demanded nor received. Military 


and then he was cheered, but not with the slightest enthusiasm. The men felt too 
deeply that the Government had left them to encounter terrible perils, without proper 
support ; and they also felt that, after all their exertions and endurance, they ought to 
be reénforced and allowed to resume the offensive for which they ardently longed. 
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government should be confined to the preservation of public order and the 
protection of political rights. Military power should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the relations of servitude, either by supporting or impairing the 
authority of the master, except for repressing disorder, as in other cases. 
Slaves contraband under the act of Congress, seeking military protection, 
should receive it. The right of the Government to appropriate permanently 
to its own service claims to slave-labor, should be asserted, and the right of 
the owner to compensation therefor should be recognized. 

This principle might be extended, upon grounds of military necessity and 
security, to all the slaves within a particular State, thus working manumission 
in such State; and in Missouri, perhaps in Western Virginia also, and possi- 
bly even in Maryland, the expediency of such a measure is only a question of 
time. 

A system of policy thus constitutional and eonservative, and pervaded by 
the influences of Christianity and freedom, would receive the support of 
almost all truly loyal men, would deeply impress the rebel masses and all 
foreign nations, and it might be humbly hoped that it would commend itself 
to the favor of the Almighty. 

Unless the principles governing the future conduct of our struggle shall be 
made known and approved, the effort to obtain requisite forces will be almost 
hopeless. A declaration of radical views, especially upon slavery, will rapidly 
disintegrate our present armies. 

The policy of the Government must be supported by concentrations of 
military power. The national forces should not be dispersed in expeditions, 
posts of occupation, and numerous armies, but should be mainly collected 
into masses, and brought to bear upon the armies of the Confederate States. 
Those armies thoroughly defeated, the political structure which they support 
would soon cease to exist. ’ 

In carrying out any system of policy which you may form, you will require 
a Commander-in-Chief of the army—one who possesses your confidence, 
understands your views, and who is competent to execute your orders by 
directing the military forces of the nation to the accomplishment of the objects 
by you proposed. I donot ask that place for myself. Iam willing to serve 
you in such position as you may assign me, and I will do so as faithfully as 
ever subordinate served superior. 

I may be on the brink of eternity, and, as I hope for forgiveness from my 
Maker, I have written this letter with sincerity toward you, and from love for 
my country. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. B. McO.etrayn. 


His Excellency A. Lixcoin, President. 


The President returned to Washington, carrying with him 
General McClellan’s letter, on or about the 10th of July, undecided 
as to the future military operations. The dispatches which fol- 
lowed his return are very important. On the 12th McClellan 
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telegraphed to him: “I am more and more convinced that this 
army ought not to be withdrawn from here, but promptly reén- 
forced and thrown again upon Richmond. If we have little more 
than half achance, we can take it. I dread the effects of any retreat 
upon the morale of my men.” Again, on the 17th he telegraphed 
to the President : “I have consulted fully with General Burnside, 
and would commend to your favorable consideration the General’s 
plan for bringing seven additional regiments from North Carolina, 
by leaving Newbern to the care of the gunboats. It appears 
manifestly to be our policy to concentrate here everything we can 
possibly spare from less important points, to make sure of crushing 
the enemy at Richmond, which seems clearly to be the most impor- 
tant point in rebeldom, Nothing should be left to chance here, I 
would recommend that General Burnside, with all his troops, be 
ordered to this army, to enable it to assume the offensive as soon 
as possible.” On the 18th he repeated this advice, adding: “ Am 
anxious to have determination of Government, that no time may be 
lost in preparing for it. Hours are very precious now, and perfect 
unity of action necessary.” 

Ten days passed away, and still no decision had been made at 
Washington. On the 28th McClellan telegraphed to Halleck, the 
General-in-Chief : “ My opinion is more and more firm that here is 
the defense of Washington, and that I should be reénforced at once 
by all available troops, to enable me to advance. Retreat would be 
disastrous to the army and the cause. I am confident of that.” On 
the 30th he again telegraphed to Halleck: “I hope it may soon be 
decided what is to be done by this army ; and that the decision 
may be toreénforce it at once. We are losing much valuable time, 
and that at a moment when energy and decision are sadly needed.” 

We must pause here to explain that, at the time of this indeci- 
sion on the part of the Government, the question was whether the 
enemy should be attacked by McClellan advancing on Richmond, 
and be thereby confined to the defense of Ais capital, or whether he 
should be allowed to advance on Washington by way of Fredericks- 
burg, thus compelling the Federal Government to defend their 
capital. As a military question, considering the comparative ad- 
vantages of attack and defense, and the dangers that would follow 
from a defeat of the Federal forces in the front of Washington, 
there was not much room for doubt. If McClellan were to be 
reénforced and ordered to attack Richmond, the troops of the Con- 
federates would have to be concentrated for its defense. If Me- 
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Clellan had been defeated in this attempt, his defeat must have 
cost the enemy so much that he could hardly have been in a con- 
dition to seriously menace Washington before a sufficient force 
could have been interposed for its defense. McClellan, be it ob- 
served, did not ask for all the forces that were at the disposal of 
his Government ; he asked for all that were “ available,” which he 
explained to mean “everything that we can possibly spare from 
less important points ””—a meaning that the military authorities in 
Washington must have understood. On the other hand, if McClel- 
lan’s army were to be withdrawn from the James, the enemy would 
be practically invited to advance on Washington ; and, if he should 
defeat the Federal armies gathered in front of that capital, it would 
be in a great peril. A vast deal, too, would depend upon the com- 
mander who was to be intrusted with the defense of Washington, 
in case the Army of the Potomac should be withdrawn from the 
James, thus encouraging the enemy to stake his utmost efforts upon 
a great battle, or a series of battles, in front of the Federal capital. 
At the time when this momentous decision was to be made by 
our Government, they contemplated a reliance upon General Pope 
to encounter General Lee ; and to encounter Lee, not after he had 
been crippled by a previous contest with McClellan, but in the full 
strength which would remain to him without that contest. It is 
impossible, therefore, to read McClellan’s dispatches at this period 
of the President’s indecision, without being impressed by the con- 
viction that McClellan was right in his military judgment, even if 
we do not look forward to what actually followed. The elements 
for a sound determination were as patent to the authorities in 
Washington, between the 10th of July and the 6th of August, as 
they were to McClellan. But, unfortunately, other counsels pre- 
vailed over his. 

Between the 30th of July and the 3d of August the enemy made 
some attempts to feel McClellan’s position, by demonstrations with 
light batteries, but they were driven back toward Petersburg, and 
Coggin’s Point, on the south side of the James, was occupied on 
the same day by McClellan, and fortified. On that day also he sent 
forward a force of cavalry on the south side of the river, which 
drove back a body of five hundred of the enemy’s cavalry in confu- 
sion. His whole position on the James was now therefore secure, 
and he was in a condition to advance, if he could have Burnside, 
whom he again asked for on the 2d of August. ‘“ Give me Burnside,” 
he telegraphed to Halleck, “and I will stir these people up.” 
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On the 30th of July the Government was apparently still unde- 
cided, but, from the tenor of Halleck’s dispatches of that day and the 
next, McClellan had some reason to expect orders to advance on Rich- 
mond. Thus on the 30th. Halleck sent two dispatches. The first 
said: “ A dispatch just received from General Pope says that de- 
serters report that the enemy is moving south of James River, and 
that the force in Richmond is very small. I suggest that he be 
pressed in that direction, so as to ascertain the facts of the case.” 
But again, on the 30th, Halleck telegraphed, rather ambiguously : 
“Tn order to enable you to move in any direction, it is necessary to 
relieve you of your sick. The Surgeon-General has therefore been 
directed to make arrangements for them at other places, and the 
Quartermaster-General to provide transportation. I hope you will 
send them away as quickly as possible, and advise me of their re- 
moval.” And, on the 31st, Halleck telegraphed, “General Pope 
again telegraphs that the enemy is reported to be evacuating Rich- 
mond, and falling back on Danville and Lynchburg.” These were 
the only data McClellan then had, from which to form an opinion 
as to the intentions of the Government. They had, in fact, at this 
time, no fixed intentions, but the dispatches looked as if McClellan 
might be allowed to advance. 

On the 4th of August, General Hooker, by General McClellan’s 
orders, advanced with a large force to Malvern Hill, a strong posi- 
tion of the Confederates fourteen and three quarter miles distant 
from Richmond, and drove the forces of the enemy back toward 
New Market. Malvern Hill controlled the direct approach to Rich- 
mond. It was equally necessary to occupy it, for a time, whether 
Richmond was to be attacked by McClellan from the James, or 
whether he was to be ordered to abandon the Peninsula. On the 
5th McClellan was himself at Malvern Hill, and thence he tele- 
graphed to Halleck at 1 rp. m.: “This is a very advantageous po- 
sition to cover an advance on Richmond, and only fourteen and 
three quarter miles distant, and I feel confident that, with reénforce- 
ments, I could march this army there in five days.” To this there 
came the answer from Halleck, on the 6th, “I have no reénforce- 
ments to send you.” 

The correspondence at this time shows the utmost impatience 
on the part of Halleck and the utmost exertions of McClellan to 
comply with his orders. By day and by night McClellan carried 
on his operations for the removal of the sick by all the means of 
transportation at his command, On the subject of the withdrawal 
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of the army, it is necessary to follow this correspondence carefully. 
The determination of the Government to withdraw the army from 
the Peninsula was made known by a telegram which Halleck sent 
on the 3d and which McClellan received on the 4th. In this dis- 
patch Halleck said : “ You will take immediate measures to effect 
this, covering the movement the best you can. Its real object and 
withdrawal should be concealed even from your own officers. Your 
matériel and transportation should be removed first. You will 
assume control of all the means of transportation within your reach, 
and apply to the naval forces for all the assistance they can render 
you... . The entire execution of the movement is left to your 
discretion.” 

“T proceeded,” says McClellan, “to obey this order with all 
possible rapidity, firmly impressed, however, with the conviction 
that the withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from Harrison’s 
Landing, where its communications had, by the codperation of the 
gunboats, been rendered perfectly secure, would at that time have 
the most disastrous effect upon our cause. I did not, as the com- 
mander of that army, allow the occasion to pass without distinctly 
setting forth my views upon the subject to the authorities.” The 
very impressive dispatch in which McClellan, on the 4th, placed be- 
fore the General-in-Chief the whole of the military argument against 
the order for the removal of his army is too lengthy to be quoted in 
full, but it was remarkable for the cogency of its reasoning and the 
simple earnestness of its tone. It reads now like prophecy, but 
like the prophecy of one who was too sincerely anxious for the suc- 
cess of the cause to be gratified in the end by the fulfillment of his 
predictions. Yet he did not refrain, as a patriot should not have 
refrained, from letting the Government understand plainly what he 
plainly foresaw. “ Your telegram of last evening,” he said to Hal- 
leck, “is received. I must confess that it has caused me the greatest 
pain I ever experienced, for I am convinced that the order to with- 
draw this army to Aquia Creek will prove disastrous to our cause. 
I fear it will be a fatal blow. Several days are necessary to com- 
plete the preparations for so important a movement as this, and 
while they are in progress I beg that careful consideration may be 
given to my statements.” He then enters into the argument, show- 
ing that, with his army then in excellent discipline and condition, he 
was only twenty-five miles from Richmond, and that the gunboats 
could supply the army by water during its advance to within twelve 
miles of that capital, whereas the result of the retrograde movement 
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that had been ordered would be a march of one hundred and forty- 
five miles to reach the same point, and without the aid of the gun- 
boats and water transportation.* He then concludes as follows : 


Add to this the certain demoralization of this army which would ensue, 
the terribly depressing effect upon the people of the North, and the strong 
probability that it would influence foreign powers to recognize our adver- 
saries, and there appear to me sufficient reasons to make it my imperative 
duty to urge, in the strongest terms afforded by our language, that this order 
may be rescinded, and that, far from recalling this army, it be promptly reén- 
forced to enable it to assume the offensive. 

It may be said that there are no reénforcements available. I point to 
Burnside’s force; to that of Pope, not necessary to maintain a strict defen- 
sive in front of Washington and Harper’s Ferry; to those portions of the 
Army of the West not required for a strict defensive there. Here, directly 
in front of this army, is the heart of the rebellion; it is here that all our re- 
sources should be collected to strike the blow which will determine the fate 
of the nation. All points of secondary importance elsewhere should be aban- 
doned, and every available man brought here. A decided victory here, and 
the military strength of the rebellion is crushed; it matters not what partial 
reverses We may meet with elsewhere. Here is the true defense of Washing- 
ton; it is here, on the banks of the James, that the fate of the Union should 
be decided. 

Clear in my convictions of right, strong in the consciousness that I have 
ever been, and still am, actuated solely by love of my country, knowing that 
no ambitious or selfish motives have influenced me from the commencement 
of this war, I do now, what I never did in my life before—I entreat that this 
order may be rescinded. 

If my counsel does not prevail, I will with a sad heart obey your orders 
to the utmost of my power, directing to the movement, which I clearly fore- 
see will be one of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, whatever skill I may 
possess. 

Whatever the result may be, and may God grant that I am mistaken in my 
forebodings, I shall at least have the internal satisfaction that I have written 
and spoken frankly, and have sought to do the best in my power to avert 
disaster from my country. 

Grorce B. MoCre.tan, Major-General commanding. 


The answer of General Halleck was at first communicated by 
telegram, on the 5th, saying that the order would not be rescinded, 
and that it must be executed with all possible promptness. He 
promised, however, to reply more fully by mail ; and on the 6th he 


* Aquia Creek would be seventy-five miles from Richmond, with only land trans- 
portation all the way. From Harrison’s Landing to Fortress Monroe would be a land 
march of seventy miles, 
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wrote to McClellan a long letter, which set forth in detail the oppo- 
site argument and the reasons for the decision which had been made, 
Without meaning to detract in any degree from the earnestness of 
General Halleck’s convictions, and conceding that he had a difficult 
military predicament to deal with, in consequence of the division of 
the Federal forces and the opportunity for the enemy to fall upon 
McClellan or upon Pope, at his pleasure—a difficulty which General 
Halleck did not create—there is still one question that remains to 
be considered, and in reference to which the Government must be 
held to have made a fatal mistake.* When it had been determined 
to mass the Federal armies in front of Washington, the question 
of a commander, who was to be intrusted with the defense of 
Washington and with the advance upon Richmond, if haply a new 
advance of the united armies should prove to be practicable, was 
certainly one of the last importance. Why was not this command 
given to McClellan? This question may be asked, and it must be 
answered, without reference to any wishes that he may be sup- 
posed to have had on the subject. We do not know that he had 
any. But we do know, that when a government has a military com- 
mand of the utmost importance to bestow, it will, if it is swayed by 
the only motives that are fit to govern it, select, of its own unprompt- 
ed and unbiased accord, the General who is most fit for the exi- 
gency. It may be said with perfect truth that McClellan, at the 
moment when it was determined to concentrate both the Army of 
Virginia and the Army of the Potomac in front of Washington, 
was the only General within the reach of the Government who was 
qualified to take such a command. 

From the President down, through the various ranks of poli- 
ticians or soldiers by whom he was surrounded, all knew in their 
hearts that the only reason why McClellan had failed to reach Rich- 
mond, and been obliged to execute his flank movement to the James, 
was because McDowell had been arrested by express orders from 
Washington on his march to effect a junction with McClellan’s 
right. Everybody knew that McClellan had handled his army with 
consummate skill, on that flank movement, and had saved it from a 
vastly superior force of the enemy ; that under him that army had 
fought, on their perilous march, with almost unexampled bravery, 


* It is almost too plain to require sugges‘ion that if, on the one hand, the Confed- 
erates could fall upon McClellan and upon Pope separately, so also it was equally in 
the power of the Federal Government to divide and attack the Confederates, in sepa- 
rate masses, by ordering McClellan and Pope both to push toward Richmond. 
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preserving their discipline, and never once breaking into disorderly 
retreat, thus winning for their commander and themselves the ap- 
plause and admiration of the most competent military judges at 
home and abroad. These were the patent facts that were before 
Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, in regard to McClellan’s Peninsular 
campaign. Previous to that campaign, they knew what he had 
achieved in the West, before he was called to Washington, and 
what he had done after he came to the capital, in creating, organ- 
izing, and disciplining the best army that the United States had 
hitherto ever had. In addition to all this, the Government at Wash- 
ington had before them the very important fact that there was no 
general in their service who could inspire officers and men with such 
an attachment to his person, and such devotion to the cause for 
which they fought, as McClellan could, and always had from the 
first. They knew him also to be unselfish, never waiting for arrange- 
ments that would promote his own ambition, never making any 
conditions but such as the good of the service demanded. Yet Me- 
Clellan was not asked to take this command. 

Why was this? Must this question be answered by the sugges- 
tion that McClellan had written a letter to the President which had 
displeased him? It must be remembered that, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, the Harrison’s Landing letter had not been 
made public, and that it could have been seen only by the few per- 
sons in Washington to whom Mr. Lincoln may have shown it. As 
will hereafter appear, there was at least one member of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Cabinet who knew nothing of the existence of this letter until the 
following winter. This gentleman, the Hon. Montgomery Blair, 
was, although not intimate with General McClellan, one of his 
steadiest supporters. It is probable, too, that Mr. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State, who was always understood to hold General McClel- 
lan’s military capacity and his patriotism in the highest estimation, 
knew nothing of this letter at this time. But there were other mem- 
bers of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, especially Mr. Chase and Mr. Stanton, 
who were exceedingly hostile to McClellan, to whom the President 
undoubtedly did show this letter, soon after he received it. If we 
are to conclude that Mr. Lincoln was personally displeased with 
General McClellan because he had written to him a private letter 
recommending a certain policy in the prosecution of the war, and 
that this was the reason why the command of the combined armies 
was not offered to McClellan, we are irresistibly forced to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Lincoln allowed his personal feelings to prevent 
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‘him from availing himself and the country of the services of a gen- 


eral, in comparison with whom General Pope was not to be named 
in the same century. On the other hand, it is impossible to regard 
McClellan’s earnest advice, that the Army of the Potomac be per- 
mitted to remain at Harrison’s Landing and be reénforced for a new 
advance on Richmond, as any solid reason for not offering to him 
the c mmand of the combined forces when it had been determined 
to withdraw that army from the Peninsula. Everybody, the Presi- 
dent included, knew that McClellan always did his whole duty, who- 
ever shaped the campaigns, or however contrary the military policy 
of the Government might be to the dictates of his own judgment. 

One thing, however, will be found to be true, as we proceed, 
namely, that there was a malign influence in the President’s coun- 
sels, which had always been adverse to McClellan. We believe 
that Mr. Lincoln himself was not indisposed to place a very high 
degree of confidence in General McClellan’s military ability and his 
patriotic devotion to the cause of the Union; but, having allowed 
some of McClellan’s bitterest enemies to see the private letter which 
McClellan had written to him, Mr, Lincoln put it in their power to 
do McClellan great injury. Ample as were Mr. Lincoln’s opportuni- 
ties for knowing McClellan, we do not think that he ever appreci- 
ated the straightforward sincerity and guilelessness of McClellan’s 
nature. The two men were very unlike. The moral qualities which 
won the admiration and confidence of other men, and which were 
in so marked a degree united in McClellan with rare military abili- 
ties, we believe were not understood by President Lincoln. But we 
are not at all disposed to adopt the theory that the Harrison’s Land- 
ing letter gave Mr. Lincoln any personal offense ; and, while we 
believe that he did not wish to do General McClellan injustice, we 
feel bound to relate the facts as they occurred, and to give them 
all the bearing which they should have upon a theory which has 
been suggested respecting the removal of McClellan from the com- 
mand of the army after the battle of Antietam. 

General McClellan remained at Harrison’s Landing until the 
16th of August, superintending and providing for the removal of 
his army, with its immense trains and equipage. On the afternoon 
of that day, everything being arranged for the departure of the 
different corps, he lef with an escort, and overtook the troops 
that were marching toward Fortress Monroe. He passed the 
column, and arrived at that post on the 19th. On the 23d he pro- 
ceeded with his staff to Aquia Creek, where he arrived at day- 
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break on the 24th. Thence he telegraphed to Halleck the position of 
his troops, adding : “ Please inform me immediately exactly where 
Pope is, and what doing. Until I know that I can not regulate 
Porter’s movements ; he is much exposed now, and decided mea- 
sures should be taken at once. Until I know what my command 
and position are to be, and whether you intend to place me in the 
command indicated in your first letter to me, and orally through 
General Burnside at the Chickahominy, I can not decide where I 
can be of most use. If your determination is unchanged, I ought 
to go to Alexandria at once. Please define my position and duties,” 
Halleck replied on the same day that he did not know where Pope 
was, or where the enemy in force was; he said nothing about 
McClellan’s future position. But on the 26th he telegraphed to 
McClellan, “ Perhaps you had better leave General Burnside in 
charge at Aquia Creek, and come to Alexandria, as very great 
irregularities are reported there.” On the 27th, therefore, McClellan 
sailed for Alexandria. He left his cavalry escort at Fredericks- 
burg, for General Burnside. Every part of the army which he had 
lately commanded went forward to be under Pope’s command. 
McClellan took with him nothing but his personal staff, a few or- 
derlies, and the infantry guard of his headquarters, about five hun- 
dred men all told. He encamped with these at Alexandria, in a 
field near the river, about half a mile above the town, and reported 
for orders. There he was employed in forwarding troops and am- 
munition to Pope until the 30th. On the morning of that day, 
heavy artillery-firing was heard in the direction of Fairfax Court- 
House. In the afternoon, McClellan telegraphed in answer to Hal- 
leck ; “I have no sharp-shooters except the guard around my camp. 
I have sent off every man but these, and will now send them as you 
direct. I will also send my only remaining squadron of cavalry 
[now] with General Sumner. I can do no more. You now have 
every man of the Army of the Potomac who is within my reach.” 
Seated in his tent, with nothing more that he could do, McClel- 
lan was left by the Government to listen to the ominous preliminary 
sounds of the great battle that was then commencing, separated 
from the troops who had loved and obeyed him with almost unpar- 
alleled devotion, and who now terribly needed his guiding hand 
and his inspiring presence. It needs no words of ours to figure to 
the reader the situation of this faithful officer. As in all the great 
trials of his life, so now in this, perhaps the greatest to which he 
was ever subjected, his own feelings, expressed with his habitual 
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frankness, are the best guide to his character. At half-past ten 
o’clock of that evening (30th of August) he telegraphed to Halleck 
as follows : 


Camp wEAR ALEXANDRIA, August 80, 1862—10.30 P. mu. 

I have sent to the front all my troops with the exception of Couch’s di- 
vision, and have given the orders necessary to insure its being disposed of as 
you directed. I hourly expect the return of one of my aides, who will give 
authentic news from the field of battle. 

I can not express to you the pain and mortification I have experienced 
to-day in listening to the distant sound of the firing of my men. AsI can be 
of no further use here, I respectfully ask that, if there is a probability of the 
conflict being renewed to-morrow, I may be permitted to go to the scene of 
battle with my staff, merely to be with my own men, if nothing more; they 
will fight none the worse for my being with them. If it is not deemed best 
to intrust me with the command even of my own army, I simply ask to be 
permitted to share their fate on the field of battle. Please reply to this to- 
night. 

I have been engaged for the last few hours in doing what I can to make 
arrangements for the wounded. I have started out all the ambulances now 
landed. As I have sent my escort to the front, I would be glad to take some 
of Gregg’s cavalry with me, if allowed to go. 

G. B. MoOxrettan, Major-General. 


To this earnest appeal to be permitted to share the fate of his 
own men, there came tardily on the next morning from Halleck 
the cold reply, “I can not answer without seeing the President, 
as General Pope is in command by his order of the department.” 
Not one word of recognition of McClellan’s patriotic and noble 
offer graced the dispatch of the General-in-Chief. On the next day, 
the 31st, Halleck sent the following dispatch, dated at 10.7 Pp. m.: 
“Since receiving your dispatch relating to command, I have not 
been able to answer any not of absolute necessity. I have not seen 
the order as published, but will write to you in the morning. You 
will retain the command of everything in this vicinity not tempo- 
rarily to be Pope’s army in the field. I beg of you to assist me 
in this crisis with your ability and experience. I am entirely tired 
out.” 

The “ order” referred to in this dispatch was one that emanated 
on the previous day from the War Department, by direction of Sec- 
retary Stanton, who now thought it well to utter a sneer at McClel- 
lan, while defining the commands of the different generals. The 
order read as follows: 
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War Derartuent, August 30, 1862. 

The following are the commanders of the armies operating in Virginia: 

General Burnside commands his own corps, except those that have been 
temporarily detached and assigned to General Pope. 

General McClellan commands that portion of the Army of the Potomac 
that has not been sent forward to General Pope’s command. 

General Pope commands the Army of Virginia, and all the forces tempo- 
rarily attached to it. 

All the forces are under the command of Major-General Halleck, General- 
in-Chief. 

E. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

We have italicized the sting of this order, as most persons who 
read it at the time italicized it in their own minds. The whole 
country knew that everything had been taken from McClellan’s late 
command and sent forward to Pope ; but the public knew nothing 
of McClellan’s earnest entreaty to be sent into the field in any ca- 
pacity in which he could be of use. Mr. Stanton saw fit, therefore, 
to say to the people of the Union, “ We have shelved McClellan, 
and, as he sits there in his tent at Alexandria with a body-guard of 
a hundred wounded men, you can look at him if you like.” But, in 
a few short and disastrous hours, the eyes of all men were turned 
toward the General who could not be permitted to risk his life on 
the battle-field, in leading even a brigade or a regiment, because 
General Pope was in command. 

On the morning of the Ist of September, McClellan, appealed to 
by Halleck for assistance, rode into Washington and went directly 
to Halleck’s office. He told Halleck that Pope had been beaten. 
Halleck did not credit it. McClellan then told him that he ought to 
go out and see for himself. Halleck answered that he was too busy to 
go. “ How can the General-in-Chief,” said McClellan, “ have more 
important business than to ascertain the condition of the army that 
is so near?” Finally, Halleck said he would send his Assistant 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Kelton. McClellan advised Kelton to 
see the general officers and learn the exact state of things. On the 
sa e afternoon, McClellan, at the urgent request of Halleck, met 
the President at Halleck’s house. The President expressed a fear 
that the Army of the Potomac was not cheerfully codperating with 
and supporting General Pope ; that he (Mr. Lincoln) “had always 
been a friend ” of McClellan, and he now asked, as a special favor, 
that McClellan would use his influence in correcting this state of 
things. McClellan assured the President that his fears were ground- 
less, Mr. Lincoln was much moved, and he again requested Mo- 
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Clellan to telegraph to “Fitz John Porter or some other of his 
friends,” and try to do away with any feeling that might exist, add- 
ing that no one but McClellan could rectify this evil. “I there- 
upon told him,” says McClellan, “ that I would cheerfully telegraph 
to General Porter, or do anything else in my power, to gratify his 
wishes and relieve his anxiety; upon which he thanked me very 
warmly, assured me that he could never forget my action in the 
matter, etc., and left. 

“T then wrote the following telegram to General Porter, which 
was sent to him by the General-in-Chief” : 

Wasurneton, September 1, 1862. 

Masor-Generat Porter; I ask of you for my sake, and that of the coun- 
try, and the old Army of the Potomac, that you and all my friends will lend 
the fullest and most cordial codperation to General Pope in all the operations 
now going on. The destinies of our country, the honor of our army, are at 
stake, and all depends now upon the cheerful codperation of all in the field. 
This week is the crisis of our fate. Say the same thing to my friends in the 
Army of the Potomac, and that the last request I have to make of them is, 


that for their country’s sake they will extend to General Pope the same sup- 
port they ever have to me. 

I am in charge of the defenses of Washington, and am doing all I can to 
render your retreat safe, should that become necessary. 


Grorce B. MoCLexran. 


PORTER’S REPLY. 
Farrrax Court-Hovse, 10 a. u., September 2, 1862. 
You may rest assured that all your friends, as well as every lover of his 
country, will ever give as they have given to General Pope their cordial co- 
operation and constant support, in the execution of all orders and plans. Our 
killed, wounded, and enfeebled troops attest our devoted duty. 
F. J. Porter. 


It was, to use a familiar expression, very natural for the Presi- 
dent to make this request, and equally natural for McClellan to 
comply with it, unnecessary as he knew it to be. At such a time, 
a man like McClellan could not stop to consider what implication 
he might leave to be made by his enemies and the enemies of his 
lieutenants, by sending such a dispatch to his friends in the Army 
of the Potomac. Porter’s noble reply was characteristic. He knew 
that McClellan could not have volunteered to ask him to do his 
duty. It was just as plain to him that McClellan had been asked to 
send this dispatch as if the words “at the request of the President” 
had been written at the top of it. When Porter penned his answer. 
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he was surrounded by the proofs of what he and his officers and 
men had done ; but, alas! these proofs were not at that moment 
visible at Washington, and, when the time for investigation came, 
the dark clouds of prejudice, passion, misconception, and misrepre- 
sentation shut out the truth. It was reserved to a better day and 
to discoveries almost providential, after long years of unmerited 
obloquy, to give to General Porter the most signal vindication that 
is recorded in the military annals of any nation. 

After his interview with the President, in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember Ist, General McClellan went to the house in Washington 
where his family then resided, and remained there that night. At 
half-past seven o’clock in the morning of the 2d, the door-bell rang, 
and the President and General Halleck were ushered into the parlor. 
They said that Colonel Kelton had returned and reported a great 
disaster ; that there were fifty thousand stragglers already on the 
roads leading into Washington, and that the city could not be saved. 
The President was deeply moved. He asked General McClellan if 
he was willing to take the command, in that state of things. Me- 
Clellan expressed his willingness to take the command, and his belief 
that he could save the capital. Both Mr. Lincoln and General Hal- 
leck reiterated their fears that the enemy would enter the city. Me- 
Clellan said he would stake his head on its safety. The President 
earnestly entreated him to take the command, and he assented with- 
out hesitation, without making a single condition or asking for a 
single promise of any kind. But what command did he then take ? 
The whole arrangement was verbal only, made in a moment of ex- 
treme peril. Not a scrap of written order was made when the Presi- 
dent left General McClellan’s house. 

Here, therefore, we must again pause to consider the unselfish 
devotion of the man to whom this appeal was made, and to note the 
peculiar magnanimity of his conduct. We will not ask our readers 
to praise him for forgetting the injuries and indignities that he 
had received from every member of the Administration who had it 
in his power and was disposed to harm him, Patriotism can help 
even an ordinary man to separate his country from those who ad- 
minister its affairs. But, when a general is placed in such a situa- 
tion as that in which McClellan stood at that supreme moment, does 
not a rational and allowable regard for his own future demand that 
he make some provision for his own safety against the chances of 
war? “ Will you,” asked Mr. Lincoln, in his distress—“ will you, 
dare you, take the command in such a dangerous crisis?” The 
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question was a considerate one. It was meant to bring to McClel- 
lan’s mind the risk that he would run, and it was a kind and 
thoughtful act to remind him of it. The peril was instantly as- 
sumed by McClellan, without a thought concerning himself. But 
why did he not ask for a written order? If he had no selfish con- 
ditions to make, no promises to exact, why did he not ask for a 
written order, defining the command which the President wished 
him to take? It could have been written in three minutes. The 
question which we have asked is very important, for two reasons: 
That he did not stipulate for a written order, shows how little he 
was considering his own safety. Again, as will appear hereafter, 
his want of written orders from that time forth exposed him to 
perils far beyond the loss of reputation that would have followed 
his failure to save the capital from falling into the hands of the 
Confederates. Let him be blamed, if there are any who are dis- 
posed to blame him, for not exercising the average prudence of one 
who owes it to himself to be made as safe as, in a perilous enter- 
prise, he can be. But let no generous and just person fail to see 
what he risked, or withhold from him the recognition of his ex- 
traordinary forgetfulness of himself when he had to confront a 
great danger for his country. That a written order defining Me- 
Clellan’s command could have been prepared on the spot, and that 
it must have been given if he had asked for it, can not be doubted. 
Both the President and the General-in-Chief knew that Pope had 
been beaten, very badly beaten, and that he could not be relied 
upon to save the capital. They knew that he was in full retreat, 
and that there was great disorder. Delicacy toward Pope, at such 
a moment, should not have restrained them from superseding him, 
or anybody else, by ordering McClellan to go to the front and as- 
sume the supreme command, if he had asked for such orders. Nor 
was there afterward any good reason, whether McClellan asked for 
them or not, for not giving him written orders defining his com- 
mand and his duties, before he marched into Maryland, fought the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam, and drove Lee back into 
Virginia. But we must return to our narrative. 

When the President and General Halleck left General McClel- 
lan’s house on the morning of September 2d, the latter immediately 
sent for his staff and got on horseback. He at once visited various 
points in and around the city, and made provisional arrangements 
for receiving and disposing of the troops. It was his intention to 
go to the front and take the command of the retreating army. But 
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in an hour or two a staff officer came to him from General Halleck 
with a message that he was not to go out and take the command, 
but that he was to wait the arrival of the troops just in front of the 
defenses of Washington. He then spent the morning in perfecting 
the arrangements for receiving the troops. The truth is, that many 
of the military and civil authorities in Washington at that mo- 
ment believed the city to be in such peril that the President did 
not dare to permit McClellan to go beyond the immediate defenses 
of the capital. It was believed that the Government would have to 
fly, until McClellan’s arrangements had, during that night, restored 
something like confidence to the officials and the inhabitants. 

At about one o’clock on that day, McClellan rode out to Up- 
ton’s Hill, three or four miles on the Virginia side of Washington. 
He arrived there between two and three o’clock. At this spot he 
met the first brigade of the retreating forces, somewhat in advance 
of the main body. Generals Pope and McDowell rode in the 
middle of a regiment of cavalry. General McClellan said to Gen- 
eral Pope that he would relieve him of the command, and asked 
for information of the roads on which the different corps were then 
retreating. Nothing very satisfactory was obtained. At that 
point heavy artillery-firing was heard in the distance. General 
Pope said that the attack was on Sumner’s corps. General Mc- 
Clellan asked if it was a severe attack, and General Pope replied 
that he thought it was. McClellan then said that he should go 
forward to the scene of this cannonading. Generals Pope and 
McDowell asked if they could go into Washington, and, on being 
informed that they could, they rode on. McClellan went forward 
with one aide and three orderlies across the country in the direc- 
tion of the firing, to reach the troops engaged. He struck the 
column on the Lewinsville road, about six miles from Upton’s Hill. 
At this point the first body of troops of the regular service recog- 
nized him, and instantly raised a great shout, which went down the 
lines for miles back. The men who did not see him inferred from 
the shouts of their comrades that he was again in command. Those 
who were about him insisted on his leading them back against the 
enemy. But no, it could not be; his orders restrained him. It 
was now evening, and darkness had settled down upon the land- 
scape. McClellan pushed on toward Sumner’s rear, and found that 
the firing had ceased ; from which he concluded that Sumner’s 
corps could reach in safety the position he had assigned for it. He 
then returned rapidly to Washington, and remained the greater 
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part of the night near the chain-bridge, receiving reports and giv- 
ing orders. During that night the troops as they came in were 
posted, and the next day, the 3d, was spent by McClellan in recti- 
fying their positions. During that day the enemy disappeared 
from the front of Washington, and McClellan’s information satis- 
fied him that he intended to cross the Upper Potomac into Mary- 
land. “This,” he says in his report, “materially changed the 
aspect of affairs, and enlarged the sphere of operations ; for, in 
case of a crossing in force, an active campaign would be necessary 
to cover Baltimore, prevent the invasion of Pennsylvania, and clear 
Maryland.” On the 3d McClellan reported to Halleck in person 
that he had sent forward the Second, Twelfth, and Ninth Corps to 
various positions on the roads north of Washington. Halleck asked 
who had been put in command of those corps. McClellan answered 
that he had designated no one to command them, but if there 
should be any necessity for them to act, in consequence of the 
enemy suddenly crossing the river, he would command them him- 
self. Halleck replied that it had not been determined who should 
command the troops sent out from Washington. McClellan there- 
fore rejoined that he would not assign any one to command those 
troops, but would look out for them himself. At least on two or 
three other occasions, Halleck repeated what he had said about the 
command of troops sent out from Washington as a thing not de- 
termined. 

It is now necessary to return to the previous day, the 2d of Sep- 
tember, the day on which the President and General Halleck ordered 
General McClellan to take command and save the capital. At some 
time during that day the following order emanated from the War 
Department : 


War Derartwent, ApsvTant-GEenerat’s OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, September 2, 1862. 


Major-General McClellan will have command of the fortifications of 
Washington, and of all the troops for the defense of the capital. 
(By order of Major-General Hatieck.) 
E. D. Townsenn, Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Construed by the existing state of things on that day, when it 
was expected that the fortifications of Washington would be imme- 
diately assailed by the enemy, the meaning of this order was plain. 
Construed by the state of things on the following day, when the 
enemy was moving north with an evident purpose to cross into 
Maryland above Washington, what did this order mean? Where 
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would then be the defense of Washington? Within its fortifica- 
tions, or beyond them? What would be the “troops for the de- 
fense of the capital,” with the command of which General McClel- 
lan had been invested? Strange to say, this was the only written 
order, defining McClellan’s command, that ever proceeded from the 
War Department from that day until after McClellan had driven 
Lee across the Potomac. We have seen that General Halleck on 
the 3d did not consider the command of troops advancing beyond 
the immediate fortifications of Washington as settled ; nor was it 
formally settled at any time thereafter until McClellan was dis- 
placed by Burnside. It was practically impossible for McClellan, 
while forwarding the troops, to busy himself with the settlement of 
the precise limits and scope of his command. He had consented, 
at the earnest entreaty of the President and General Halleck, to 
undertake for the safety of the capital. 

The rapidly shifting scenes of this extraordinary drama, en- 
larging every hour the sphere of defensive operations until they 
would have to pass into offensive movements, left no time for Me- 
Clellan to ask for more expanded orders. It was the duty of the 
Government to foresee and provide for the moment when he would 
have to go out of the fortified defenses of the city, and defend 
it and Baltimore and Pennsylvania by aggressive attacks on the 
advancing hosts of the Confederates. But for this they never 
provided, by written orders, defining McClellan’s command. Mc- 
Clellan kept on for four days, making movements of the troops on 
the roads which led north from Washington. On the 7th, he or- 
dered up his staff and escort and started for the head of the mov- 
ing columns. But, before he rode out of Washington, he left his 
card as major-general for the President, the Secretary of State, 
and General Halleck. The President and General Halleck he saw. 
Halleck did not object to the movement of the troops. The Presi- 
dent asked General McClellan if he had seen the Secretary of War, 
and begged him to do so as a personal favor. McClellan called 
upon Mr. Stanton, who received him with exuberant expressions 
of affection, said that he had always been McClellan’s best friend, 
that bad men had made mischief between them, but that he should 
nevertheless always continue to support him cordially. Embracing 
the General with tenderness, Stanton bade him God-speed. But 
the General had not been gone from the War Department five min- 
utes, when the Secretary spoke of him in terms of gross and shock- 
ing abuse. 
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Whether he trusted or distrusted the Secretary at that time, 
there was nothing for McClellan to do but to go forward and take 
the command. There was no one else who could take it—no one 
else who could handle that army. He could not stop to make 
conditions. He could think of but one thing—how to arrest the 
descent of Lee upon Washington, and to drive him back into Vir- 
ginia. Shortly before the battle of South Mountain, which occurred 
on the 14th, General Lee was seated in his tent reading a dispatch 
that had been brought to him at that moment. General Long- 
street, who was with him, asked for the news. “The worst pos- 
sible news,” said Lee ; “ McClellan is again in command.” 

We do not propose to describe battles, the details of which are 
familiar to all who have read of them. One thing, however, is not 
to be overlooked. During the first five days that followed McClel- 
lan’s return to active duty, there had been no time to properly com- 
plete the reéquipment of the troops which came pouring into Wash- 
ington after Pope’s defeat. All military persons know that what- 
ever may be the spirit of an army, after such fighting, such a 
defeat, and such a retreat, to put it again in active and aggressive 
movement, with the proper material for long marches and encoun- 
ters with the same foe, is a mighty work. The best that McClellan 
could do, before he marched out of Washington, was to restore in 
some degree the shattered organizations of the different corps, and 
to assign to them their lines of march. His movements northward 
had to be made carefully, so as not to uncover Washington before 
the enemy’s position and plans were developed. But he was con- 
stantly impeded by General Halleck’s cautions not to be too precipi- 
tate. On the 10th he learned from his scouts that Lee’s army was 
probably in the vicinity of Frederick. On the 13th an order issued 
by General Lee on the 9th fell into McClellan’s hands. It re- 
vealed the whole of Lee’s plans. On the 14th the battle of South 
Mountain occurred, in which the Confederates were defeated, with 
a great loss in killed and wounded, and 1,500 prisoners were taken. 
The aggregate Federal loss was 1,568. On the following day, this 
dispatch came from the President to General McClellan : 


War Derartwent, Wasutneton, 
September 15, 1862—2.45 Pp. 
Your dispatch of to-day received. God bless you, and all with you! 
Destroy the rebel army if possible. 


A. Lixcoiy. 
To Major-General MoCLeiian, 
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General McClellan pressed forward his army in pursuit of the 
enemy, and on the 17th the long and desperately contested battle of 
Antietam, in which nearly the whole of the troops on both sides 
were actively engaged, ended in the defeat of the Confederates. 
On the night of the 18th the Confederate army recrossed the 
Potomac into Virginia, leaving 2,700 of their dead unburied on the 
field. Thirteen guns, thirty-nine colors, upward of fifteen thou- 
sand stand of small-arms, and more than six thousand prisoners, 
were captured by the Federals in the three battles of South Moun- 
tain, Crampton’s Gap, and Antietam, without losing a single gun or 
asingle color. The grand aggregate of the Federal killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, in the battle of Antietam was 12,469. The total 
number of the Federal forces was 87,164 men. The enemy had 
about 10,000 more. 

On the night after the battle of Antietam, McClellan anxiously 
deliberated whether he should pursue the enemy. If he had done 
so, and had lost the next battle, Lee could have marched as he 
pleased on Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. 
Nowhere east of the Alleghanies was there another organized force 
that could have arrested his march through an undevastated coun- 
try, levying tribute as he went from populous and wealthy cities. 
It would not do for McClellan to risk another battle with less than 
absolute assurance of success. The elements of even a probable 
assurance of success were entirely wanting. The troops were 
overcome by the fatigue and exertion of the prolonged and 
severe battle of the 17th, and the day and night marches of the 
three previous days. The supply-trains were in the rear, and the 
troops had suffered from hunger. They required rest and refresh- 
ment. The means of transportation, if the troops had been pushed 
across the Potomac, were inadequate to furnish a single day’s 
supply of subsistence in advance. Ten general officers and many 
regimental and company officers, and a great number of the enlisted 
men, had been killed or disabled. Above all, it should not be for- 
gotten that this army which had, under McClellan, thus fought 
and won these two sanguinary battles, was the same army that had 
come back to Washington disheartened by the defeat which it had 
suffered under General Pope, and that many of its organized bodies 
had left behind, lost, or worn out the greater part of their clothing 
and camp equipage, which required renewal before they could be ina 
suitable condition again to take the field. General McClellan, there- 
fore, properly determined that the army should rest and be refitted. 
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But now there broke forth from all the organs of the Adminis- 
tration the bitterest reproaches of McClellan and accusations of his 
slowness and inefficiency. Why did he not pursue Lee? Why did 
he not follow up the advantages he had gained? Hesitation, too 
much deliberation, a total want of “ dash ”—these were his supposed 
failings. The people of the North did not know, or did not heed, 
the fact, that McClellan held no orders but that one which had in- 
vested him with the command of the troops for the defense of 
Washington. I+ was only by acting on the military principle of 
offensive-defensive war that he could lead his army sixty or seventy 
miles from Washington in aggressive attacks upon Lee. When he 
had reached the Potomac and driven Lee beyond it, his order, upoa 
the broadest construction, was exhausted. But, while a senseless 
clamor was incessantly dinned into the public ear, General Me- 
Clellan was constantly occupied in reorganizing, drilling, and en- 
deavoring to supply his army, and in watching and guarding all 
the passes of the river for a long distance. While this was 
going on, the President determined to make a visit to the army, 
and to learn for himself the real state of affairs. He arrived at 
General McClellan’s headquarters on the Ist of October, and re- 
mained there three days. He rode over the field and made him- 
self fully acquainted with the details of the battle. To several of 
General McClellan’s officers he expressed in the strongest terms 
his thanks for what had been done, spoke of McClellan with great 
praise, and said that his confidence in him was entire. On the last 
day of his visit he had a long conversation with McClellan himself. 
They sat together on a rock in the neighborhood of the General’s 
tent, some of the staff standing near. The President said to Me- 
Clellan that the only fault he had ever had to find with him was 
that he was too “slow” ; that he had thought so heretofore, but that 
he now saw his mistake ; that he was the only General in the ser- 
vice who could handle a large army ; that he had his absolute and 
entire confidence ; that he must go on and do what he thought 
right—move when he was ready, and not before—and, when he 
moved, do as he thought best ; that he must make his mind easy, 
that he should not be removed from the command, and that he 
should have his (Mr. Lincoln’s) full and unqualified support. The 
President had seen the destitute condition of the army, and prom- 
ised that it should be remedied as quickly as practicable. He then 
went away. 

It appears to us that the President, after his return to Washing- 
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ton, continued for a short time to be as firm in his support of Me- 
Clellan as it was in his nature to be in regard to anything. But 
the bad influences soon began to work anew ; and Mr. Lincoln ap- 
parently did not fortify himself against those influences, by mak- 
ing known to the members of his Cabinet who were unfriendly to 
McClellan the pledges that he had given on the field of Antietam. 
On the 6th of October, about three days after Mr. Lincoln’s return, 
General Halleck sent the following dispatch, which General McClel- 
lan received on the 7th: 
Wasninoton, D. C., October 6, 1862. 

Masor-Generat MoOtetran: I am instructed to telegraph you as follows: 
The President directs that you cross the Potomac and give battle to the 
enemy, or drive him south. Your army must move now, while the roads are 
good. If you cross the river between the enemy and Washington, and cover 
the latter by your operations, you can be reénforced with thirty thousand 
men. If you move up the valley of the Shenandoah, not more than twelve 
or fifteen thousand can be sent to you. The President advises the interior 
line between Washington and the enemy, but does not order it. He is very 
desirous that your army move as soon as possible. You will immediately 
report what line you adopt, and when you intend to cross the river. Also 
to what point the reénforcements are to be sent. It is necessary that the 
plan of your operations be positively determined on before orders are given 
for building bridges and repairing railroads. I am directed to add that the 
Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief fully concur with the President 
in these instructions. 

H. W. Watteck, General-in- Chief. 


This order was, of course, entirely inconsistent with what the 
President had said to McClellan only three or four days previously— 
that he was to move when he was ready and not before. But the 
order is to be explained by the “pressure” of which Mr. Lincoln 
often spoke, and which was constantly brought to bear upon him 
whenever and wherever McClellan was concerned. The last sentence 
of the dispatch shows the quarter from which the pressure came. 
The Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief had persuaded the 
President to speak in this order as if he did not intend to leave 
General McClellan to act on his own judgment as the President 
had voluntarily promised to do. The whole occurrence is a strong 
illustration of the folly of giving such orders to a general in the 
field who must know whether his army is in a condition to march 
into the enemy’s country better than his government at home, 
unless he is entirely unfit for his place. If he is, he should be at 
once superseded. If he is not unfit for his position, his judgment 
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should be followed, and everything should be done for him that is 
needful. As we proceed, we shall adduce not only the old but some 
entirely new and conclusive proof that General McClellan was right, 
and that the Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief were wrong. 

At the time of the receipt of this dispatch of the 6th, notwith- 
standing the appearance of a peremptory direction to march which 
the Secretary and the General-in-Chief had infused into its words, 
it is apparent from the context that something was left to General 
McClellan’s discretion as to the line of movement, and that the 
President could not be persuaded to make the order peremptory in 
this particular. Moreover, General McClellan had to construe this 
order by the solemn assurance that Mr. Lincoln had given him, only 
a few days before, that he should not be required to move on the 
enemy before he was ready. Whether he was to invade Virginia 
by either of the two lines indicated in the order, the fact of his be- 
ing or not being in a condition to make an aggressive movement 
into the enemy’s country remained exactly as it in truth was. The 
condition of his army was a most essential element in the problem, 
by whatever line he was tomove. That condition had not changed 
in the three days that elapsed from the time when the President 
himself saw what it was ; and, as we go on, we shall show that it 
had not so materially changed, for three weeks after the date of this 
order, that the army could have been safely marched upon a new 
and aggressive campaign in the enemy’s country. 

General McClellan fought the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam without any written order defining his command, except- 
ing the ambiguous one of September 2d—ambiguous, that is to say, 
after the date on which it was issued from the War Department. 
What, then, would have been his fate if he had lost those battles, 
and especially the last ? We must carry the reader back to a period 
when mean rivalries, deep hatreds, and vengeful prejudices had their 
sway. It can not be doubted that, if McClellan had been defeated 
in the battle of Antietam, he would have had to answer for it be- 
fore a court-martial, and that his blood would have been demanded. 
We know what deeds were done in that period under the forms 
and mockeries of military justice. McClellan’s bitterest enemies 
were among those who, from their official stations, would have 
had the power, which they would not have scrupled to use, to ar- 
raign him for having assumed a command to which he had not been 
legally assigned. They could have pointed to the narrow scope of 
the order of September 2d, and they would have pointed to the 
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lives of brave men that had been lost and the public property that 
had been destroyed beyond what, they would have contended, was 
the scope of the only authority that he had received which could 
avail him as a legal order. In suffering McClellan to be thus ex- 
posed, President Lincoln would seem to have been unconscious of 
what a strain might be brought upon his own sense of executive 
justice if any disaster should befall the General who had taken the 
command at his earnest personal entreaty, and who had been left 
without a proper legal authority for the acts which he was expected 
to perform. Beyond all doubt it would have cost Mr. Lincoln the 
deepest pain if any misfortune had exposed one hair of McClellan’s 
head to any danger. At the base of Mr. Lincoln’s statue which stands 
in the heart of this metropolis, and is passed every day by half a mil- 
lion of people, there is inscribed a legend which imputes to him that 
he had “charity for all, malice toward none.” We may believe 
that the ascription is just. But what would Mr. Lincoln’s ami- 
able qualities have availed against the hatreds, the machinations, 
and the devices of McClellan’s enemies if he had not been victo- 
rious in the battles which he fought without other than an im- 
plied authority for fighting them? When McClellan overtook and 
gave battle to the enemy on the field of Antietam, he may without 
exaggeration be said to have twice taken his life in his hand.* 


G. T. C. 


* General McClellan was under fire during the battle of Antictam several times, 
and on each occasion for a considerable period, and with great exposure. His duties 
required him to expose himself both to artillery and infantry fire, at many critical 
periods of the day. At one time, he rode along the lines for the very purpose of 
drawing the fire of a supposed concealed battery, in order to reveal its position. It 
opened upon him and his staff as soon as they were within range. 
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Ir can not be undesirable that the people of the United States 
should make themselves acquainted with the commercial policy of 
a people with whom they carry on an extensive commerce, and 
whose railroads and canals are used for the transportation of United 
States products in common with their own. The modern policy of 
Great Britain toward her colonies and dependencies is so widely 
different from what it was within the last half-century, that it is 
doubtful whether the people of the United States realize the fact 
that Canada is practically an independent nation, enjoying a system 
of government which, it may be safely affirmed, gives as much 
general satisfaction to its inhabitants as any that could be devised. 

It would be strange indeed if in a country where the utmost 
freedom of discussion is permitted, and which adjoins a great na- 
tion like the United States, there were no individuals entertaining a 
preference for republican institutions, and more especially when it 
is borne in mind that many influential inhabitants of our principal 
cities have either themselves immigrated from the United States, 
or are descendants of citizens of that country. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that any dissatisfaction which has been expressed 
with the political state of Canada has been based, not on the imper- 
fection of the system of government, but on the obstructions to free 
commercial intercourse which have existed since the abrogation of 
the treaty of reciprocity negotiated in the year 1854. Since the 
termination of that treaty agitators have, from time to time, en- 
deavored to create disaffection among the people by representing 
the advantages that would result from a commercial union, which 
they maintain is unattainable so long as the Canadian Dominion is 
a dependency of Great Britain. Ample proof can be given that 
the untiring efforts of the few, who have endeavored to create dis- 
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affection, have been wholly unavailing, but it is likewise desirable to 
convince the people of the United States that for many years Canada 
has enjoyed practical independence. This fact has been conceded 
by a writer (Mr. Goldwin Smith) who has no confidence in the 
stability of its existing institutions. In his essay on “ The Political 
Destiny of Canada,” in the London “ Fortnightly Review ” of April, 
1878, the following passages occur: “ Self-government is indepen- 
dence ; perfect self-government is perfect independence ; and all the 
questions that arise between Ottawa and Downing Street, including 
the recent question about appeals, are successively settled in favor 
of self-government. . . . In Canada, government being parliament- 
ary and constitutional, monarchy is the delegation of a shadow. . . . 
Canada, though adorned with the paraphernalia of eight constitu- 
tional monarchies (one central and seven provincial) is a democracy 
of the most pronounced kind ; the Governor-General was not wrong 
in saying that she is more democratic than the United States, where 
the President is an elective king, and where the Senate, which, 
though elective is conservative, possesses great power, whereas the 
nominated Senate of Canada is a cipher.” 

In the exercise of its self-governing powers, the Canadian Par- 
liament has recently enacted a tariff which has created a good deal 
of dissatisfaction in Great Britain, while in the United States an 
impression has been created that its main object was to retaliate 
against that country for its persistent refusal to entertain any mea- 
sure for establishing reciprocal free trade between the two coun- 
tries in products and manufactures which are natural to both. It 
can not be denied that such an inference might be drawn from 
statements made in the course of heated party discussions, but the 
impression is by no means strictly correct. In one or two instances, 
to which special reference will be made, the Canadian tariff may 
be deemed retaliatory, but when it is borne in mind that the du- 
ties are almost invariably the same on the products and manufac- 
tures of the United States as on those of Great Britain, against 
which country there is no ground whatever for retaliation, it may 
fairly be urged that the United States can have no just ground 
of complaint against the Canadian tariff. 

In order to place the subject fairly before the people of the 
United States, reference must be made to the imports into Canada, 
and to the course of its trade with Great Britain and the United 
States. The last published trade returns are for the year ending 
June 30, 1878, and a fair comparison can be instituted between that 
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year and the one ending June 30, 1875, there having been no mate- 
rial difference in the tariff. It must be borne in mind that the 
bulk of Canadian imports are received from Great Britain and the 
United States, the proportions having been, in the year 1878, from 
Great Britain $37,431,180, from the United States $48,628,189, and 
from all other countries $5,136,658, Of the goods imported from 
the United States $25,163,686 were admitted free of duty, and 
$23,468,053 at various rates of duty, while from Great Britain 
$5,291,397 were free and $32,139,783 were subjected to duty. In 
that year there were exports of the value of $11,164,878 not the 
produce of Canada, of which over $9,000,000 were agricultural prod- 
ucts. Thus the bona fide free imports from the United States 
must be reduced to about $14,000,000.* In the year ending June 30, 
1875, the aggregate imports from Great Britain were $60,347,067, 
and from the United States $50,802,899. The dutiable goods 
from Great Britain were $49,239,119, and from the United States 
$22,023,665, the free goods from Great Britain $11,107,948, and 
from the United States $28,779,234. 

On comparing the imports of 1875 and 1878 it will be found 
that there was a decrease of about seventeen millions of dutiable 
goods from Great Britain, while there was a decrease of a little 
over one million from the United States ; and, when the shrinkage 
in the value of goods is taken into consideration, there can be no 
doubt that there was a considerable increase in quantity in 1878. 
The duties in 1875 were in the aggregate $15,354,616, and in 1878 
$12,795,693. While such was the decrease in the principal branch 
of revenue, there was an increase in the interest and sinking fund 
of the public debt of nearly a million. The facts stated afford con- 
clusive proof that it was absolutely necessary to obtain additional 
revenue, irrespective altogether of any question either of retalia- 


* Since this article was in type the Canadian trade returns for the year ending 
June 30, 1879, have been laid before Parliament, and it may be interesting to give 
the latest figures. The aggregate imports from Great Britain were $50,943,703, of 
which $27,026,210 were dutiable and $3,917,493 free. From the United States the 
aggregate was $43,626,027, of which $23,693,359 were dutiable and $19,932,668 
free. From all other countries the imports were $5,609,259, of which about a million 
were free. The falling off in imports from 1858 was about $11,000,000. The ex- 
ports not the produce of Canada amounted to $8,355,644—chicfly agricultural prod- 
ucts—which will reduce the free imports from the United States to $11,577,024. On 
comparing the returns for 1879 with those of 1878, it will be found that in dutiable 
goods there was a decrease from Great Britain of $5,113,573, and an increase from 
the United States of $218,306. 
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tion or protection. The decrease in the imports between the two 
years is to be accounted for chiefly by the shrinkage in values 
caused by the commercial depression, which was severely felt both 
in the United States and Canada. This depression was doubtless 
the cause of the proportionately largely increased imports from 
the United States, and, as many of the industries in that coun- 
try are similar to those of Canada, the competition was bitterly 
complained of by manufacturers who were completely excluded 
from the markets of the United States. The great extent of the 
home market of the United States enables the manufacturers of 
that country to produce goods cheaper than they can possibly be 
supplied in a country with such a limited demand as that of Can- 
ada. During the period between 1873 and 1878 the demand for 
protective duties became very general among large classes of the 
Canadian people. The Canadian Administration then in power 
was favorable to free trade so far as was consistent with levying 
customs duties on articles produced and manufactured in the coun- 
try. Being desirous of establishing satisfactory commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, it obtained the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to the opening of a fresh negotiation 
with the republic. Accordingly, early in the year 1874, Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, the resident British Minister at Washington, and 
the Hon. George Brown, a Senator of the Dominion, were duly 
accredited as joint plenipotentiaries to negotiate a treaty of fisher- 
ies, commerce, and navigation with the United States. 

The negotiations at Washington in 1874 are but little known 
to the public in the United States, owing to the refusal of the Sen- 
ate to entertain a proposal which, after much deliberation, and after 
numerous concessions on the part of the British Commissioners, 
had received the approval of the Governments of Great Britain, of 
the United States, and of Canada. In his speech in the Canadian 
Senate, on the subject of the negotiations, Senator Brown adverted 
to the alarm which had been created in the United States, owing 
entirely to the ignorance which prevailed as to the provisions of 
the contemplated treaty. He mentioned that there had been an 
excited meeting of New York druggists to denounce the injurious 
influence of the treaty on their trade, although not a single article 
in their business was touched by its provisions. 

The leading principle of the treaty of 1854 was that natural 
products of both countries, including agricultural products, animals, 
lumber, coal, ores, wool, etc., should be admitted into each free of 
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duty, and the valuable privilege of fishing in Canadian waters was 
conceded to the United States. The desire of Canada was that 
the new treaty should be substantially the same as that of 1854; 
but, as a strong desire was expressed by the negotiators on the 
part of the United States that certain manufactures, supposed to 
be common to both countries, should be included, the British Com- 
missioners consented to their demands, and accordingly a list of 
manufactures was agreed to which it may be interesting to spe- 
cify. It included agricultural implements of all kinds, axles of all 
kinds, boots and shoes of leather, beot- and shoe-making machines, 
buffalo-robes dressed and trimmed, cotton grain-bags, cotton de- 
nims, cotton jeans unbleached, cotton drillings unbleached ; cotton 
plaids and tickings ; cottonnades unbleached ; cabinet ware and 
furniture or parts thereof; carriages, carts, wagons, and other 
wheeled vehicles, and sleighs or parts thereof ; fire-engines or parts 
thereof ; felt covering for boilers ; gutta-percha belting and tub- 
ing; iron—bar, hoop, pig, puddled, rod, sheet, or scrap; iron 
nails, spikes, bolts, tacks, brads, or springs; iron castings ; India- 
rubber belting and tubing; locomotives for railways or parts 
thereof ; lead, sheet or pig; leather, sole or upper; harness and 
saddlery ; mill or factory or steamboat fixed engines and machines; 
or parts thereof ; manufactures of marble, stone, slate, or granite, 
manufactures of wood solely, or of wood nailed, bound, hinged, or 
locked with metal materials ; mangles, washing-machines, wringing- 
machines, and drying-machines, or parts thereof ; printing-paper for 
newspapers, paper-making machines, or parts thereof ; printing-type, 
presses, and folders, paper-cutters, ruling-machines, page-numbering 
machines, and stereotyping and electrotyping apparatus, or parts 
thereof ; refrigerators, or parts thereof ; railroad cars, carriages, and 
trucks, or parts thereof ; satinets of wool and cotton ; steam-engines, 
or parts thereof ; steel, wrought or cast, and steel plates and rails ; 
tin tubes and piping ; tweeds of wool solely ; water-wheel machines 
and apparatus, or parts thereof. 

It may safely be affirmed that Canada did not desire ror ask 
for the reciprocal free admission of a single article in the fore- 
going list. On the contrary, all the manufactures were being ex- 
ported from the United States to Canada at duties varying from 
five to seventeen and a half per cent. ad valorem, but chiefly at 
the higher rate. The aggregate amount of the imports of those 
goods in 1878 was about three million dollars, and the duties about 
five hundred thousand dollars, an amount which the Canadian Trea- 
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sury could badly afford to lose. When it became known in Canada 
that reciprocal free trade in natural products had only been ob- 
tained by the sacrifice of the manufacturing interests in addition to 
the fisheries, there was considerable alarm and indignation ; but 
it never occurred to any one that it would be justifiable to reject 
an arrangement deliberately entered into by the two Governments. 
When it was subsequently ascertained that the Senate of the United 
States had refused even to consider the President’s message, it 
would be difficult to determine whether a feeling of indignation or 
of relief preponderated. 

When the Senate rejected the treaty negotiated in England by 
their own Minister for the settlement of the Alabama claims, the 
feeling was very similar, and was caused by a failure to give due 
weight to the difference in the two systems of government. In 
Canada, as in England, there is a government which, during its 
incumbency of office, is armed with substantial power, and may be 
almost said to be absolute in its negotiations with foreign pow- 
ers. The particular transaction may be severely criticised, and the 
opposition may endeavor to influence public opinion in a direc- 
tion hostile to the Government ; but a foreign Government, when 
dealing either with the Imperial, or any Colonial Government, may 
rest assured that any agreement made with a duly accredited agent 
will be scrupulously carried out. The republican system is one of 
checks, and the government of the day can only undertake to sub- 
mit a treaty to the Senate accompanied by its recommendation. It 
would seem advisabie, in the event of the United States deeming it 
expedient to comply with the wishes of those of its own citizens 
who are favorable to freer commercial intercourse with Canada, 
that it should formulate a distinct proposition which the Canadian 
Government would at once accept or reject. 

The proposition to appoint commissioners to go over the ground 
again, after the failure of the negotiations between the Government 
of the United States and Sir Edward Thornton and Senator Brown, 
is not likely to be acceptable. The most formidable difficulty in the 
way of the satisfactory settlement of this question is that the major- 
ity of the States in the Union have no interest in it, and that the vol- 
ume of trade between the United States and Canada would be so 
small in proportion to that of the former with other countries that 
it is felt to be undeserving of notice. The time, however, is approach- 
ing when it will be absolutely necessary to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject, in connection with the termination of the present arrangement 
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regarding the fisheries. The dissatisfaction with the award of the 
arbitrators as to the value of the fishing privileges was very general 
in the United States, but it is not so well known that those who 
rejected the draft treaty are responsible for it. An extract from 
Senator Brown’s speech in the Canadian Senate on this point may 
not be without interest : 

“Mr. Rothery, a distinguished English jurisconsult and Reg- 
istrar of the High Court of Admiralty, arrived in Canada shortly 
before the late Government left office in 1873, as the duly ap- 
pointed agent of the British Government to get up the case of 
Canada in the fishing arbitration provided for by these articles. I 
know nothing of what passed between either the late or the pres- 
ent Government and Mr. Rothery, while he was at Ottawa; but 
in passing through Toronto, on his way to Washington, Mr. Roth- 
ery saw several prominent public men with a view to acquiring 
information as to the value of our seacoast fisheries and the best 
mode of collecting evidence to sustain our claim, and among them 
I had the honor to be included. I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to express to Mr. Rothery my strong conviction that the 
submission to any three arbitrators of the power to place a cash 
value on our great sea-fisheries was exceedingly distasteful to the 
great mass of the Canadian people. I reminded him that Canada 
in 1854 conceded these fisheries to the United States for a term of 
years as part of a commercial arrangement between the two coun- 
tries; and I ventured to suggest how much better it would be were 
the same thing repeated now, and the concession of the fisheries 
merged in a general treaty of commercial reciprocity for a term of 
years and on a mutually advantageous basis. I expressed my belief 
to Mr. Rothery that if he could succeed in bringing this about he 
would confer a great benefit on both countries, and establish good 
relations between them for years to come, and that probably he 
might find the United States Government not disinclined to enter- 
tain the proposition. Who that owns a property of enormous value 
would voluntarily consent to dispose of it for a price to be deter- 
mined by three persons of whose very names he was ignorant? 
Would he not say: ‘ Let us dispense with arbitrators; tell me the com- 
pensation you propose, and then I will tell you if I will dispose of it’? 
Who can tell what view may be taken of our fisheries by the umpire 
selected by the Austrian Ambassador? Would the Americans be 
satisfied if he gave an award equal to the great estimate that we 
place upon them? And what would be the feeling of our people if 
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he named a sum much under their expectation? Nay, in view of 
the vast annual value now drawn from the St. Lawrence fisheries 
—the exhaustless character of those fisheries—the rapidly increas- 
ing population of this continent dependent on them for daily sup- 
plies of fish—and the fact that there is no other fishery in the world 
to enter into competition with them—what greater folly could be 
imagined than to have a money value placed upon these at all? 
Mr. Rothery went on to Washington, and some weeks after I had the 
pleasure of hearing from him that he had suggested the substitution 
of a general commercial treaty for the fishery arbitration, and there 
was some hope of its being favorably entertained. But meantime 
the Canadian Government had been moving in the matter, and in 
February of last year I was informed by them that there was 
some movement in Washington in favor of a renewal of the old 
reciprocity treaty, and they were anxious I should visit that city 
unofficially and ascertain what were the prospects of success. I 
went immediately to Washington and had the advantage of dis- 
cussing the subject with many of the prominent men of the 
republic. I heard a very general desire expressed for the es- 
tablishment of better commercial relations with Canada if terms 
could be arranged to mutual satisfaction ; this I communicated to 
the Government on my return home. Of the official action that 
followed I have no personal knowledge, but on the 17th of March 
a commission was issued under the great seal of Great Britain, ap- 
pointing Sir Edward Thornton and myself joint plenipotentiaries 
on the part of her Majesty to negotiate a treaty of fisheries, com- 
merce, and navigation, with the Government of the United States.” 

It must be evident, on a perusal of the foregoing extract, that 
the Canadian Government spared no effort to prevent the fishery 
privileges being made the subject of an award in money, and that 
there was no indisposition on the part of the Government of Presi- 
dent Grant to meet the British Commissioners in a conciliatory spirit. 
Senator Brown bore ample testimony to the good faith of the Presi- 
dent in the following words : 

“TI take this opportunity of expressing my regret that heated 
partisans outside the walls of Parliament should have spoken of 
the attitude held by the United States Government in these nego- 
tiations as if it had been intended to delude or overreach. No- 
thing could be more unfounded or unjust. The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, and all the other distin- 
guished persons who took an interest in the negotiations, with 
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hardly an exception, showed the most friendly feeling toward Can- 
ada, and a sincere desire to bring about more satisfactory com- 
mercial relations. ‘True, they naturally enough looked at the ques- 
tion from their own point of view, and sought to get an advanta- 
geous arrangement for their own country; but they never concealed 
or undervalued the difficulties that stood in the way of success, and 
to the unsettled condition of the country and the financial difficul- 
ties now pressing for adjustment may, in a great measure, be at- 
tributed the unfavorable advice in the matter recently given to 
the President by the Senate of the United States.” 

In describing the manner in which the negotiations proceeded, 
Senator Brown stated that the American Government suggested an 
enlargement of the scope of the old treaty, which was agreed to. 
Mr. Fish suggested the enlargement of the Canadian canals, and 
was at once assured that the Canadian Commissioners would treat 
for their enlargement. Mr. Fish likewise suggested the addition 
of manufactures to the free list, and this was acceded to, to the ex- 
tent already stated. If the impressions made on Senator Brown’s 
mind were correct, the difficulties which existed in 1874, and which 
he believed to have caused the unfavorable advice given by the 
Senate, have been entirely removed. The United States has since 
resumed specie payments, and there are no longer financial difficul- 
ties. It has been ascertained since 1874 that the fishing privileges 
are, in the estimation of a disinterested umpire, much more valua- 
ble than the United States has been willing to acknowledge. And 
yet it is not many years since the strongest testimony was given by 
United States Commissioners to the value of the fisheries. In Mr. 
J. D. Andrews’s report he says, “ Without participation in the 
sea-fisheries near the shores of the colonies our deep-sea fisheries 
in that region will become valueless” ; and in the report of Mr. E. 
H. Derby he says, “ Nearly one fourth of our fishing fleet, vith a 
tonnage of 40,000 to 50,000 tons, worth $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
annually, fish near the three-mile line of the province.” 

It will be most unfortunate, having reference to the fishery 
award, if future negotiations for privileges which are indispen- 
sable to the United States should be conducted with reference to 
pecuniary considerations. And it may be hoped that it has been 
sufficiently established that the fisheries are of great value, and 
that the Canadians are fully aware that they are. Reference has 
been already made to the dissatisfaction which prevailed among 
influential classes in Canada, when it became known that Senator 
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Brown had yielded to the pressing demand of Mr. Fish that the 
various manufactures already specified should be included in the 
free list. Senator Brown did not fail to advert to this subject in 
the speech from which quotations have been already made. The 
following are the reasons which he assigned for consenting to it : 
“These articles were selected with a triple object. The first 
was, as I have already stated, that they should be articles of com- 
mon daily use among the people or affecting the prosecution of 
our leading industries. The second was that they should be of 
such a character as to be difficult to smuggle across the lines, and 
easy of identification as the genuine production of Canada or the 
States, and the third was that they should be as far as possible 
the productions of branches of industry natural to Canada and the 
United States, and in which a considerable intertraflic between the 
two countries might reasonably be expected. And, if the list is 
carefully examined, I think it will be admitted that the articles 
fairly fulfill these three conditions. Could anything be more impoli- 
tic than the imposition of customs duties on such articles as these !” 
The failure of the negotiations at Washington in 1874 gave in- 
creased influence to the advocates of protection in Canada, and the 
leaders of the Parliamentary opposition proclaimed themselves the 
advocates of what has since been termed a national policy. When 
the general election took place in the autumn of 1878 the Protec- 
tionist party received the support of a considerable majority, and 
its leader, Sir John A. Macdonald, was in due course called upon to 
form a government. During the ensuing session of Parliament the 
tariff, which has been made the subject of so much complaint, was 
enacted, though not without vehement protests from the opposition. 
It has been already pointed out that it was absolutely necessary to 
increase the duties in order to obtain more revenue, and it will be 
found that the tariff has been defended chiefly on the ground of 
necessity. In one of his speeches on the subject during the past 
autumn, the Minister of Finance, replying to the charge against the 
Government of having increased the taxation of the country, said : 
“Those that point to the increased taxes that were necessary for 
Parliament to impose keep out of sight the fact that for the past 
four years there was an average deficiency of two millions of dol- 
lars a year, that had to be met if our credit was to be maintained. 
Gentlemen, the Parliament of which I am a member decided that, 
whatever may have been the case in the past, these accumulated defi- 
ciencies must be met, that deficiencies must be stopped in the future, 
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and that the income and the expenditure must be made to balance.” 
It can not be alleged that the reason assigned by the Minister of 
Finance for introducing a new tariff was not justifiable, and there is 
much to be said in favor of many of the alterations that were made, 
which are in a great measure based on the principle of the tariff of 
the United States. A considerable portion of the Canadian revenue 
is obtained from duties on woolens, cottons, hardware, and other 
staple manufactures, and the principal change in the new tariff was 
to substitute for the ad valorem duties others in which specific and 
ad valorem duties were combined. It can not be denied that the 
protection of native industries was kept constantly in view, but it is 
likewise certain that the imposition of specific duties was with the 
view of preventing the serious loss of revenue resulting from fluc- 
tuations in the value of goods, as well as from the frauds which are 
invariably perpetrated when there are very high ad valorem rates 
of duty. 

Another subject requires serious consideration : Under the old 
tariff a number of articles used in manufactures were admitted 
either duty free or at low duties, and as, in order to obtain reve- 
nue, it became necessary to subject these articles to duty, it was 
deemed only fair to increase the duties proportionately on the fin- 
ished article. Among other articles on the free list was coal, and 
there has always been a strong desire in Canada that this natural 
product of both countries should be admitted into both free of duty. 
As, however, the United States insists on levying a duty on Cana- 
dian coal, it was difficult to avoid including that article among du- 
tiable goods at a time when increased revenue was required. There 
is reason to believe that a considerable revenue will be obtained 
from it, but it can not be denied that it is an unpopular tax, and 
that it bears heavily on many of the manufacturers and on the rail- 
way and steamboat companies. This may be considered one of the 
retaliatory taxes, and the Government has taken authority to repeal 
it, and some other duties, if the United States can be induced to 
reciprocate. 

It has long been the policy of the United States to encourage 
the direct importation of tea from China and Japan by imposing 
an extra duty of 10 per cent. on teas imported from places situ- 
ated westward of the Cape of Good Hope. Some years ago Can- 
ada adopted a similar policy, but during the administration of 
the Reform Government the countervailing duty was repealed, 
and all tea was placed on the same footing. In the last tariff the 
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former policy of Sir John A. Macdonald’s Government was reés- 
tablished, and the same duty which is imposed by the United 
States on tea imported from Canada is placed by Canada on tea 
imported from the United States in addition to the duty on direct 
importations. This may be considered retaliatory, but it would be 
taken off at once if the United States would set the example. 

The sugar duties have been a prominent subject of discussion 
for several years. It was maintained by the Canadian sugar-refin- 
ers that, owing to the bounties granted by the United States on 
the export of refined sugar, it was impossible for them to com- 
pete with the foreign refiners, and their statements were borne 
out to some extent by the United States Government reports. 
After unavailing efforts to induce the Government to impose 
countervailing duties on sugar, which had received the drawback, 
the principal sugar-refinery in Montreal closed its business, and the 
consequence was that Canada was largely supplied with United 
States sugar prior to the present tariff coming into operation. 
Under that tariff the duty on sugar is a combined specific and ad 
valorem rate, but it requires that the ad valorem rate should be 
levied on the long price. In consequence of this change, the Mon- 
treal refinery has been reopened for business, and there has been a 
revival of the direct trade with the West Indies, which had been 
almost completely abandoned. Of the manufactured articles on 
which increased duties have been imposed by the present tariff, the 
principal are manufactures of wool, cotton, iron, and steel. The 
old duty on woolen manufactures was 17} per cent. ; under the 
present tariff there are a variety of rates, all not enumerated being 
admitted at 20 per cent. ad valorem, while the rate in the United 
States is 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. Clothing, which is 
charged as high as any other description of woolens, is 10 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent., while in the United States it is 50 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent. The old duty on cotton goods of all 
kinds was 17} per cent. ; the present one is 20 per cent. on all not 
specially enumerated. On bleached and unbleached sheetings, 
drills, ducks, ete., not stained, painted, or printed, the ad valorem 
rate has been placed at 15 per cent., with a specific duty of one cent 
per square yard. On jeans, denims, drillings, etc., 2 cents per yard 
and 15 per cent. On cotton wadding, batting, warps, etc., not 
bleached, dyed, or colored, 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ; on 
cotton clothing, 30 per cent. The aggregate imports of cottons in 
1878 were about $7,000,000, of which about two thirds were re- 
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ceived from Great Britain, and one third from the United States, 
The value of the cotton-wool imported into the Dominion was 
under $800,000, so that the extent of the domestic manufactures 
may easily be estimated. 

Many of the articles subjected to specific duties will be found 
in the list which, at Secretary Fish’s request, Senator Brown had 
consented to place in the free list. There has been a considerable 
change in the duties on manufactures of iron and steel. Under 
the old tariff, pig-iron, railroad bars, iron or steel chairs, and fish- 
plates, car-axles, and frogs, were admitted duty free ; while bar 
and rod iron, hoop and sheet, blooms and billets, boiler-plate, bolts 
and spikes, nail and spike and scrap paid only 5 per cent. Loco- 
motive-engine frames, axles, cranks, etc., paid 10 per cent. Under 
the present tariff pig and scrap iron are placed at $2 per ton; 
slabs, blooms, and billets at 124 per cent.; stoves and castings 25 
per cent., and locomotives also 25 per cent. The highest rates 
are 30 per cent., and the duties range between that and 124. On 
a comparison of the Canadian duties on this branch of manufac- 
ture with those of the United States, it will be found that the 
latter are very much higher than the former. The duty on pig 
and scrap iron in Canada is $2 per ton, and in the United States 
$7 and $8 respectively ; on slabs and blooms in Canada 124 per 
cent., and in the United States 35 per cent. 

In regard to agricultural products prior to the enactment of the 
present tariff, all grain was admitted duty free into Canada, and au- 
thority is given to the Government by the present tariff to remove 
all duties imposed by it on such products whenever any measure of 
reciprocity shall be agreed to by the United States. The duties im- 
posed are 15 cents on wheat against 20 cents in the United States; 
74 cents on Indian corn, against 10 cents ; and 50 cents per barrel 
on flour, against 20 per cent. As the price of many of these prod- 
ucts is regulated by the European demand, it is to be regretted that 
the carrying trade of the two countries should be obstructed by cus- 
toms duties which are in a great degree inoperative. In the case 
of Indian corn the policy of the United States is inexplicable. 
Canada has been, and would continue to be, a large consumer of 
Indian corn under free imports, and there can be little doubt that 
the duty will interfere very much with the consumption. No In- 
dian corn is exported from Canada, and none, probably, is imported 
into the United States. 

It has been sufficiently established that, whatever may be the 
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demerits of the Canadian tariff, it is not one of which the United 
States can justly complain, especially in view of its persistent re- 
fusal to renew a treaty for reciprocal free trade between the two 
countries on a practical basis. There is reason to fear that a good 
deal of misapprehension prevails in the United States with regard 
to public opinion in Canada on the subject of the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries. It can not be denied by the 
warmest admirers of parliamentary government, which is necessa- 
rily a government by party, that its tendency is to lead oppos- 
ing parties to exaggerate the shortcomings of each other. It has 
been already stated that the opposition to the Government of Mr. 
Mackenzie adopted protection to native industry as the test ques- 
tion at the general election for the Dominion in the autumn of 
1878, and the tariff of last year was the consequence of their suc- 
cess at the polls. The present opposition, having gone to the coun- 
try as free-traders, has endeavored to represent the new tariff in the 
most objectionable point of view possible, while its supporters are 
willing enough that it should be considered highly protective, under 
the belief that public opinion is with them. The strong feeling in 
England has been a source of embarrassment. The exports of 
Canada are all admitted duty free into England, and it has not 
unnaturally been made a subject of great complaint that British 
exports should be subjected to protective duties in a colony of the 
Empire. <A writer in the “ Westminster Review” has not hesitated 
to give his opinion that the persistence in such a policy must lead 
to a dissolution of the subsisting connection, but it is highly im- 
probable that such an opinion will find any support in Parliament 
worthy of notice. The Canadian opposition has not failed to recog- 
nize the justice of the complaints which have been made in Great 
Britain, and to charge the Conservative party with inaugurating a 
policy which is calculated to sever the connection. In defending 
themselves the Ministerialists have endeavored to represent the high 
duties as being aimed chiefly at United States manufactures, and as 
not likely to affect the trade with Great Britain. Now, it must be 
constantly borne in mind that the duties are precisely the same on 
British and United States manufactures, and that, to whatever ex- 
tent they encourage home manufactures, the trade with both coun- 
tries will be obstructed. 

No reference has yet been made to the opinions of those who 
desire what they designate as a Commercial Union between the 
United States and Canada, and who have recently been making 
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efforts to persuade the people of the former country that their 
opinions are held in secret by many prominent politicians. It is 
very difficult to meet such assertions. The interest of party lead- 
ers on both sides is to expose the shortcomings of their adversa- 
ries, and most assuredly they are far from remiss in doing so. No 
allegation has been made by the leading party journals on either 
side that their opponents hold any such views as those which have 
been attributed to them by self-constituted agents. Neither in 
the Parliament of the Dominion nor in any public addresses to the 
electors has any scheme for commercial union been suggested, nor 
is there any reason whatever to suppose that it would be prac- 
ticable. It would render a common tariff necessary, and likewise 
a fair distribution of the revenue obtained from it. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that no opposition to such a scheme were 
made by Great Britain, it seems highly improbable that the United 
States would permit Canada to have a voice in framing a com- 
mon tariff, or in adjusting the distribution of the revenue. There 
is no reason to suppose that even a single individual believes in 
the practicability of such a scheme. It is proposed by persons who 
are in secret advocates of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, and who deem it wise to adopt a circuitous mode of ac- 
complishing their object. Representations have lately been made 
that the only practicable mode of Canada’s obtaining commercial 
union is by separation from Great Britain, and that the chief ob- 
ject of the United States in refusing to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty is to force Canada into the Union. Whether there is any 
truth in such allegations is best known to citizens of the United 
States ; but it is highly improbable that they will have any influ- 
ence over Canadian public opinion. Unceasing efforts have likewise 
been made by the advocates of separation from Great Britain to 
create dissatisfaction with the Imperial Government. Canada has, 
since the period of confederation, undertaken some great public 
works, notably the Intercolonial Railway connecting the cities of 
Quebec and Halifax, the Pacific Railway, and the enlargement of 
the ship-canals. At the urgent solicitation of Canada, the Imperial 
Government has lent its aid to some of these undertakings in the 
form of a guarantee so as to enable Canada to obtain the money 
required on the most favorable terms. Those hostile to British 
connection have maintained that Great Britain, by affording its 
guarantee, has assumed a responsibility for these undertakings which 
are not likely to be remunerative, and were never expected to be 
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so; and that the deficit in the revenue, which has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the high tariff, is the result of imperial policy. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that Great Britain has no interest 
in these public works, and that they were never encouraged by the 
Imperial Ministers. They were projected in British America for 
local objects, and the Imperial Government was generous enough 
to accede to the urgent request of Canada to assist it by its guar- 
antee. 

Another argument, that has recently been employed to create 
dissatisfaction with Great Britain, is that Canada, as a colony, can 
not negotiate commercial treaties, and that if it were independent 
it could obtain more favorable terms from foreign nations. France 
does not admit Canadian exports into her markets on the same 
terms as the most favored nations, although Canada has always 
admitted French exports on the same terms as those from Great 
Britain. There is no reason whatever to suppose that if Canada 
were independent she would succeed in negotiating a commercial 
treaty with France on more favorable terms than she can do with 
the powerful influence of Great Britain, which is at all times avail- 
able to the Canadian Ministers. Reference has been already made 
to the aid rendered by the Imperial Government to that of Canada 
in the negotiations which were conducted at Washington in 1874 by 
Sir Edward Thornton and Senator Brown. In considering the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Canada, it is highly 
important that it should be borne in mind that peaceable separa- 
tion from Great Britain, on the part of the latter, is a very improb- 
able contingency. This opinion is not predicated on the supposi- 
tion that Great Britain would be inclined to coerce Canada as she 
attempted to coerce the United States. There is no probability that 
if Canada were disposed to demand separation she would meet with 
opposition. Many influential British statesmen are of opinion that 
the colonies are not a source of strength to the mother-country, and 
that the adoption of a protective policy has weakened the tie which 
bands the two countries together. 

In an article contributed to the London “ Fortnightly Review” 
by the Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
is said: “To those who view the probable separation of the colo- 
nies from the mother-country, at some period more or less remote, 
as a proof of our degeneracy, as compared with those who founded 
them, it may be some consolation to observe that hardly any of 
these settlements at the present day are answering the purposes 
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for which they were founded. The great object in founding a 
colony was undoubtedly to secure a monopoly of its trade, and, so 
long as we confined ourselves to that, the American colonies were 
among the most loyal of our fellow subjects.” Mr. Lowe’s conclu- 
sion is that, in the course of time, the larger colonies will make a 
claim to have a voice in imperial affairs, and he maintains that, 
when that day shall arrive, “ there is nothing for it but separation.” 
But even Mr. Lowe, who is a fair representative of what may be 
termed the anti-Colonial party in Great Britain, admits that “ our 
wisdom is to defer the change as long as possible.” Now, it is 
highly improbable that there is any desire among Canadians to 
have a voice in imperial affairs, assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that it was possible. It has long been obvious that Imperial Fed- 
eration, if practicable, would result in the colonies having to share 
in the cost of the military and naval services, and in all others of a 
strictly imperial character, and this Canada would be unlikely to 
consent to. There is no ground for supposing that Imperial IF ed- 
eration has many advocates in Canada, and it has been condemned 
in the strongest terms by those favorable to separation. There is 
no reason to believe that, provided Canada is willing to continue 
the connection on its present basis, any proposition either to dissolve 
it or to make it more burdensome will emanate from Great Britain. 
How, then, is a change of government to be brought about ? Up to 
the present time, there has been no public manifestation of discon- 
tent ; but, on the assumption that those favorable to separation, 
whether from a preference for republican institutions or from a 
conviction that in no other way can satisfactory commercial rela- 
tions with the United States be established, were able to form 
a party, the question has to be considered whether there is the 
most remote probability of a peaceable revolution. 

Canada, as has been shown, has no grievance, and it would 
require grievances of no ordinary magnitude to induce a consider- 
able number of people to engage in revolutionary proceedings, espe- 
cially when those who prefer the institutions of the United States 
can so easily remove there without risk of life or sacrifice of prop- 
erty. Little over forty years have elapsed since the experiment was 
tried, under circumstances much more favorable than are likely to 
occur again. In 1837 there was a wretched system of government, 
and there were grievances of great magnitude, which had long been 
the subject of unavailing complaint by the representatives of the 
Canadian people, and yet it was found impossible to induce any 
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considerable number to engage in rebellion. A statement has been 
made that, in contemplation of some renewed attempt of a similar 
character, an influential citizen of the United States lately ob- 
served to a discontented Canadian that, however good might be 
the intention of the Government of that country, it might find it 
impossible, in the event of civil war, to prevent sympathizers from 
joining with their Canadian neighbors, and, referring to the rebel- 
lion of 1837, he added that “the heart of Americans was with Ca- 
nadians in that struggle.” It is, of course, far from improbable 
that if a rebellion were to take place hereafter, as in 1837, aid 
would be given in the same way ; but in such a case it is not likely 
that Great Britain would look on with folded arms, while the loyal 
Canadians were attacked by foreign sympathizers. In the old con- 
test, if it can be called one, the United States Government did not 
interfere, and there was no difficulty between Great Britain and the 
United States but what was amicably settled by the diplomatists. 

The rebellion of 1837 was preceded by a long period of dis- 
content, and, before there was a resort to arms, there had been 
strong representations from the Canadian Legislatures. It is hardly 
possible that with the present political institutions of Canada any 
discontent could provoke rebellion to authority ; indeed, the advo- 
cates for separation never pretend to believe in the possibility of 
civil war. It is consequently delusive to speculate on revolution 
as a contingency likely to occur, unless circumstances wholly un- 
foreseen at present should arise. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the foregoing statements is, that the United States has no just 
ground to complain of the Canadian tariff ; that Canada has en- 
deavored to renew the reciprocity treaty with the United States, 
and has evinced a readiness to concede all reasonable demands ; 
that the fishery question must very soon become again a subject 
for negotiation ; that there is no probability of change in the po- 
litical state of Canada; and that it is most desirable that some 
effort should be made by the United States to establish satisfac- 
tory commercial relations between the two countries. 


. Hrncgs. 
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From courses of reasoning, founded upon abstract theory, Lord 
Bacon helped greatly to turn mankind toward a reasoning founded 
upon fact. He framed a logical appeal to all philosophers, begging 
them to abandon the inquiry how many angels might take up a 
position on the point of a needle, and espouse the question how 
many men, women, and children should live in a room ten feet 
square, or how many bushels of wheat may reasonably be expected 
from an acre of ground, and by what instrument may the grain be 
harvested, and by what bag or wagon or car may it be best trans- 
ported to a market. It seemed to him amazing that man had not 
gathered up all the facts about the winds, the rains, and the soils, 
to deduce from those habits or qualities lessons of immediate use- 
fulness. Virtually, Bacon was the discoverer of earth in contra- 
distinction from those who had discovered only the world of the 
spiritual, and fanciful, and the enigmatical. Philosophy has gone 
beyond the most sanguine hope of this one apostle, and, in dismiss- 
ing the fanciful and in clinging to the actual, the pupil at last out. 
does the instructor. The children of this great earthly house are 
studying well their temporary home, trying to repair it, and even 
to decorate it ; but their task is arduous, for great was the damage 
done the mansion in all the middle centuries. 

It is one of the pleasures of the passing times to note what 
strange results are coming from this almost universal study of the 
earth by those who once studied only an abstract theology or a 
metaphysical form of science ; but this delight is yet much modi- 
fied by the unavoidable reflection that many individual minds and 
many districts of country, called civilized regions, are still “up in 
the air” in all their forms of theory and practice. It is particularly 
true of that professional pursuit called the pulpit, that it betrays 
the utmost reluctance to a faithful building up of this world in all 
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its temporal interests, and in many ways expresses the idea that the 
best religion is that which simply jumps over earth and lands upon 
Jordan’s better side. In harmony with this humble estimate of 
this little planet, a clergyman recently, after performing a marriage 
ceremony for a youthful couple at the altar, submitted to their 
thought a brief address to the effect that marriage is only a hand- 
maid of salvation, that the chief duty of husband and wife is to 
help hold each other from falling into the sin of unbelief; an ad- 
dress not particularly bad, but indicating how wont the pulpit at 
large is to try to sail through the sea of this life, that sea of a 
thousand glorious islands, without making a landing in a single 
alluring harbor. Many, perceiving this defect of the Christian 
clergy, will thank John Ruskin for his recent little letters toa group 
of Churchmen, in which he urges them to condense their Chris- 
tianity into those doctrines outlined in the Lord’s Prayer. 

While it is evident that no geographical division of the Chris- 
tian Church may boast of a pulpit which studies sufficiently the 
temporal welfare of society, or which sufficiently erases the differ- 
ence between man in time and man in the assumed eternity, yet it 
must be confessed by all fair-minded persons that the pulpit of the 
old slave States surpasses its companion pulpits in the North and in 
Europe in its neglect of the surrounding multitudes, and perhaps in 
its ignorance of their wants. Our national Government, yielding to 
the public taste for facts and for information particularly regarding 
the habits and riches of the material America, has recently published 
maps of the coal formations and of the limestone and ore deposits ; 
and, gathering courage as it advanced, it has even issued maps of 
fever and ague, and of education and ignorance. Having, for ex- 
ample, adopted yellow as the color of malarial disease, that color 
deepens where the disease increases, and fades in the high and dry 
countries, so that a person not fond of sickness can tell by a glance 
at his map where he and his little ones would best pitch tent for a 
season or for life. Thus information which once came by legend, 
or by a fee paid a physician, or, what is most probable, by expe- 
rience, comes now by a simple glance at an open map of human 
malady. No one can look for a moment upon these governmental 
leaves without wishing that our statisticians might be able to lay be- 
fore us charts of the Christian Pulpit, revealing to our wondering 
eyes places and times where that moral and mental force has waxed 
and waned in ages past, and places where now that same influence 
were rising or falling, were living or dead. If the red color, the 
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common emblem of love and charity, were assumed to stand for 
this gospel power, and a map of the pulpit were elaborated in the 
different tints of that general hue, it is evident the deepest red 
would be found in the region of the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn ; for it seems equally evident that, while a generation ago the 
deepest color would have been found farther north where New 
England preached and prayed, the average of pulpit greatness has 
slowly moved away toward the Hudson. But, leaving in debate the 
exact locality of the deepest red, it will be perceived that, as this 
color-wave passes into the valley of the Susquehanna, it perceptibly 
fades, and passing onward into Virginia it grows paler still, and at 
last becomes in the Gulf States too delicate a tint for the unaided 
eye to detect ; and the one tracing the interesting stream must raise 
his eyes at Mobile and New Orleans, with the words, “ No great- 
ness of pulpit here.” 

The fact is not pleasurable, but sad. In all the many forms of 
happiness and human welfare, the pulpit of the past has acted a 
large part as discoverer and advocate and defender. Led by the 
mysterious sentiment of religion, the whole human family has, in its 
three forms of youth and middle life and old age, gone up to the 
vemple of the Almighty not only to seek forgiveness of sins, but to 
seek guidance in the paths of varied duty. In the absence of a 
visible or audible God, His place has been supplied by chosen men 
called rabbis, or magi, or priests, or preachers—one in essence, pe- 
culiar only in some minor qualities of dress or office. These have 
always spoken to the people in the name of Heaven, and are the 
only teachers on earth who have ever had for their audience all the 
human family, and who have had the ear and the heart of all the 
formative years of youth ; and, what is still more momentous, have 
spoken to the mind and heart as affected by conscience, and by all 
the hopes and fears of an impressive world to come. The states- 
men have not enjoyed the advantage of having an audience fur- 
nished them every Sunday—an audience called together by con- 
science and by a powerful mystery. No philosophers or orators or 
common casuists have been permitted to address constantly all the 
young minds of any generation, and to add to their words the sanc- 
tion of the Deity and those motives called heaven and hell. It has 
been the privilege of the clergy alone to find a perpetual audience, 
which dissolves only to reassemble, and which comes in that form 
of youth which accepts of molding words, and in that form of 
mature age which craves guidance and consolation. The spec- 
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tacle of the Christian multitudes assembling once each week to lis- 
ten to men speaking in the name of the infinite love and the infinite 
wisdom, is one that has no parallel in our world, full as it is of mul- 
tiform influences. If, therefore, any one mindful of this vantage- 
ground held by the clergyman shall look through the Southern 
States of the nation, and shall see there a ruined or a failing pul- 
pit. his reflections will not be pleasurable, but will be as pathetic as 
though the winds were repeating to his heart the words, “ How are 
the mighty fallen !” 

This failure or lamentable shortcoming has resulted from a 
combination of causes. In the diagnosis of a case of sickness, 
physicians are often compelled to declare that several diseases have 
met in their patient, and that they know not what form of enemy 
to attack, nor by what path the dissolution will come. All must at 
first smile at that attending doctor, but must sympathize at last 
with him who reported as cause of the demise of a citizen, that “ he 
never was well.” Amid a complication and surplus of causes, an 
exact diagnosis was gracefully declined by the wise man. It is the 
first impulse of all who think of the Southern pulpit to abandon 
the thought with the generalization that “it never was well” ; but 
that land is so inviting, the people so warm-hearted, the climate so 
mild, the women so beautiful, the present and future so full of peril, 
and reform so perfectly possible, that only criminal indolence or in- 
difference can dismiss with a contemptuous word the average cler- 
gyman of that part of our domain. 

All will at once affirm that the institution of slavery laid low 
this organized eloquence, and indeed a large part of the explana- 
tion must be found in the fact that two hundred years ago our an- 
cestors mixed a slow poison in the Southern cup. Unwittingly, the 
fathers poisoned their children. Under a political and social phi- 
losophy which stole labor, all intellectual pursuits declined on ac- 
count of a violation of the well-known principle that the mind is 
brought out by action, just as the luster of the diamond is brought 
into existence by the polishing process of the lapidary. Of all 
labor, intellectual toil is the most exhausting, and an age must be 
full of industry of all forms before it will persuade even gifted 
minds to bend to the yoke of mental and spiritual labor. The fact 
that the largest number of our intellectual leaders passed their early 
years in comparative poverty does not necessitate the conclusion 
that poverty is the mother of mental greatness, but it does announce 
to us the fact that manual labor must precede mental labor, and 
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that cruel poverty, in compelling the former, prepares its pupil for 
the latter. Having been compelled to work, man accepts reluctantly 
of what he at first thinks a misfortune, and at last finds his calam- 
ity to be his success. In importing workmen from Africa in order 
to escape from the misfortune of drudgery, the South escaped at 
the same moment her triumph, and, at the end of a few generations, 
came into the scene of human life as weak and as ignorant as she 
had been idle. While she stole labor, Nature in a dreadful equity 
was stealing away her intellect and sentiment. In this general fall 
of mental power, which included the brain of statesman, and scien- 
tific man, and novelist, and poet, the clergyman also went down. 
In such a retrospect must be found a large part of the reason for 
what we may call the failure of the Southern pulpit ; and what died 
by a slow process must revive with equal slowness. 

To the intellectual sluggishness which the prevalence of sub- 
stitutional labor entailed upon all the forms of mental activity in 
common, slavery added a special shape of misfortune to the lot of the 
Southern clergyman. It divided society into three castes, and made 
him the pastor of only one division. In a slightly modified form, 
caste holds or held the South as firmly as it held India before it was 
subject to British rule. Three shapes of humanity lay before the 
parson of the cotton States—the slaveholders, the poor whites, and 
the slaves. Immense merit attached to the first class ; the last class 
lay far over toward the animal world, and salvation followed this 
law of decrease, and was offered with some zeal to the first fami- 
lies, was often suggested to the poor whites as being desirable, and 
died away wholly before it reached the ears of those whose com- 
plexion was of a dark or mixed character. Prevented thus by po- 
litical interest and prejudices from dealing with those who most 
needed the teachings and pity of Heaven, compelled to harden his 
heart against the cries of those in bonds, and often in torments 
under the lash, the herald of Jesus Christ slowly became a dealer 
in intellectual abstractions, or an apologist for a shameful institu- 
tion and its attendant personal vices. Without doubt the situation 
was peculiar : the slave was too contemptible to merit any salvation, 
the master too great to need any. Without possessing the mental 
power of Seneca, the Southern preacher resembled that moralist in 
the sublimity of his pupil. Nero was so illustrious as emperor that 
he might carry on any form of revel or crime, and might put out 
of the way his own mother if she gave signs of living too long, or 
was too full of personal thought and opinion. The planter was 
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some such a piece of human absolutism, and did not need much 
rebuke for sins, nor much instruction in the line of common morals, 
inasmuch as his position in society made him a natural heir of the 
good things of the two worlds. In all times the noblest politics, or 
philanthropy, or religion has been that which has carried in its 
heart the common people ; and the caste brought into a part of our 
land by enforced labor was, therefore, a perpetual drying up of that 
love which lies at the basis of the clergyman’s office. Hence the 
injury of the pulpit was deeper than that which fell upon letters 
and art and science, for they were only robbed of most of their 
activity ; but the pulpit suffered more, for, besides being weakened 
in intellect, what life and love remained were exhausted upon fami- 
lies too full of noble blood to be exposed to either sin or perdition. 
The sermons fell upon only a small area, and fell there like a scanty 
shower in a burning desert. 

Let us advance now to contemplate a third reason why the 
Southern pulpit must be estimated as a moral failure. It fails 
utterly to grasp the meaning of the Christian religion. It assumes 
that the sole purpose of Christianity is to save the soul from suffer- 
ings after death, and to secure for it a certain great positive happi- 
ness in a second world; whereas that religious system attempts a 
release also from sufferings here, and offers also a happiness in this 
first stage of man. No religion has ever exhausted itself upon the 
second life. Whether man’s religious ideas have formulated them- 
selves in Egypt, or in Persia, or in India, or in Palestine under the 
Hebrews, they have made the virtue and the success and happiness 
of these threescore years at least the one half of their message 
and longing. In that highest form of philosophy man has been a 
simple unit, and, whether his life lay outspread here, or lay reach- 
ing beyond these confines, it has been all of one piece, like the 
unity of childhood and middle life. If we open a Persian reli- 
gion—the religion of those magis who came in such affection to 
honor the babe in the manger—we find their doctrines to be shapes 
of duty and of success on this side the grave. The Persians prayed 
that “they might never be carried away by anger, that angry words 
and looks might seem to them a sin, that they might reply to an 
enemy with gentleness, that they might contend constantly against 
evil morally and physically”; “I would praise all good thoughts, 
words, and works: I would curse all evil thoughts, words, and 
works”; thus disclosing their conviction that the paradise beyond 
death was only to be a continuation of a paradise well founded 
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here. Of similar purport is the theology of the ancient Egyptians. 
It did not call man a worm, and jump over his earthly career as 
being contemptible, but it placed upon tombs these epitaphs : “ He 
loved his father, he honored his mother, he loved his bretbren ; he 
never went away from home in anger ; he never preferred the great 
man to the humble one” ; “ He gave bread to the hungry, water to 
the thirsty, clothes to the naked, shelter to the stranger.” 

To open the sacred chapters of the Greeks is to find in Pythag- 
oras and Plato and Socrates and Xenophon the same estimate of 
religion, an estimate which makes it a sublime unfolding of human 
purity and charity. Pythagoras led the way in the formal state- 
ment of the divinest truths in the world around him. He said: 
“Man is perfected by communing with the gods, which he can do 
only when he abstains from evil and attempts to resemble the 
divine nature, and, secondly, by doing good to others. ... We 
should eliminate from the body disease, from the mind ignorance, 
from the appetites luxury, from a city sedition, from a house dis- 
cord, from all things immoderation.” Socrates followed with his 
notable prayer : “Grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, 
and that all outward things may be at peace with the things within. 
May I deem the wise man rich, and may I reach only such a por- 
tion of gold as a prudent man may employ!” Plato took up the 
broken-off music, and, in his loftier notes, approached Christ’s great- 
est generalization, and uttered the words, “ May I not do to others 
what I would not have them do to me !”—the passive shape of the 
coming Golden Rule. 

It is notorious that in the religion of the greatest Latins this 
world was the most important arena. All was based upon the 
dignity and demands of this life, and both Aurelius and Seneca 
declared that the very essence of piety was to do the will of God 
in this life, and leave to the divine knowledge and wish the exist- 
ence of any life after this. Seneca says: “It is the care of the 
wise and good man to look to his manners and actions, and rather 
to how well he lives than how long; for whether he shall die 
sooner or later is not his business, but whether he shall die ill or 
well.” Exactly such sentiments pervade the prayers of Aurelius 
and Epictetus. In parallel lines with all such pagan thoughts ap- 
pears on the scene the religion of the Hebrews, confessed by all 
Christians to be the immediate fountain of the New Testament. 
But, strange to say, that Mosaic religion was wholly occupied in 
the reform of man’s earthly affairs. The antagonists of the theory 
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of a revelation adduce as an argument that the Old Testament 
makes no logical use of a future life. Evidently the mission of 
Mosaism was to build up an improved nation, an improved morals, 
and a better manhood. It made no effort to save man from a hell 
beyond the tomb. The theme of the whole period rises to its high- 
est eloquence in Isaiah when he said, “Cry aloud, spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and show thy people their transgression, 
and the house of Jacob their sins.” “Is not this the fast (the wor- 
ship) that I have chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo 
heavy burdens, and that ye break every yoke and let the oppressed 
go free? Is it not to deal out bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring to thy house the poor that are cast out ? that when thou seest 
the naked thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh?” Employed chiefly in the affairs of state, when the 
Hebrew thought moved out upon the absolute doctrines of religion, 
it invariably made its altar a place where man learned his highest 
duty and drank in his noblest impulses. 

Thus, turn whither we may, go back as far as all records will 
lead us, read in all the old manuscripts or stand by all the old sculp- 
tured columns or tombs, and one song comes to us from these com- 
bined and harmonious voices, the burden of which song is that 
religion is an imitation of God in the two attributes of purity and 
love. It is a purification of self and a perpetual intercession for 
others. You can not travel so far back in pagan or Hebrew times 
as to get away from this general doctrine. Sir William Jones found 
upon an island in the Pacific, carved in Arabic over the door of a 
temple of God, these words : 


The world was given for our own upbuilding, not for the purpose of 
raising sumptuous houses; life for the discharge of moral and religious duties, 
not for pleasurable indulgence; wealth to be liberally bestowed, not avari- 
ciously hoarded; and learning to produce good actions, not empty dis- 
putes— 


an inscription which teaches us that even the islands of the sea 
unite with the continents in assuring us that religion is a combined 
care for God and for the immediate welfare of man. 

These citations and reflections come in now to justify our charge 
that the Southern pulpit has come to a condition of abject power- 
lessness, because it has failed to grasp the meaning of the gospel it 
has presumed to preach. It separated between gospel and civiliza- 
tion, and made what pity it possessed exhaust itself upon some re- 
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mote misfortune, and made those tears fall upon hell which should 
have fallen upon the sorrows of this life. If this pulpit in its de- 
crepitude could frame a reply to this charge, it would say, “ You 
have cited the religions of heathen, while I am busy with the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ.” The plea is heard, but it is in vain; for 
Christ is only the final synthesis of all the imitation of God and 
service of man of which all other times have dreamed. St. Augus- 
tine in the fourth century perceived this, for he says, “ What is 
called the Christian religion existed among the ancients, and was 
not absent from the beginning of the human race up to the time 
when Christ came, from which time it began to be called Christian.” 
But one may easily find better authority than Augustine in Christ 
himself. His discourses lie almost wholly within the fieid of duty 
between men. They are a perpetuation of all those moials toward 
which all the ancients looked with more or less clearness of sight, it 
having been the office of the Man of Nazareth to survey with divine 
mind what man had attempted to see through the veil of imperfect 
sense. It was this One who came at last to say, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Hence the Southern pulpit, in its long 
neglect to preach the elevation of man here, to proclaim the worth 
and the rights of the African race ; in its long cowardice shown to- 
ward dueling ; in its silence over street-encounters between white 
men, and over the sickening assassinations of poor negroes by day 
and by night ; in its utter want of even middle-age chivalry over 
the brutal massacre of the Chisolm family ; in its neglect to urge 
upon young men the unavoidable duties of industry and mental 
and moral culture—in all this whole catalogue of neglect it has 
revealed not only its inability to preach the religion of Jesus, but 
any other system of morals or piety which can be found even in 
pagan annals. Whenever that voice which claims to speak the will 
of God to the cotton States has touched at all earthly affairs, it has 
exhausted its logic and passion upon apologies for slavery ; and in- 
deed the last printed form of piety it sent over the world was an 
argument tending to show that the bondage of the negro to the su- 
perior white race was a relationship natural and valuable, and that 
it must be for ever esteemed and preserved. Since the practical 
defeat it sustained in that direction the Southern pulpit has let alone 
all mundane affairs, and has confined itself with great fidelity to 
metaphysical disquisitions on the nature of Christ, upon the mode 
of baptism, the necessity of faith, the futility of human good works, 
the sovereignty of God, and the importance of making some formal 
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and immediate arrangement touching the next form of existence, 
Under which devotion to abstractions even the duelist has sunk to 
the lower condition of an assassin, and what was called once a states- 
man is content now to appear at night only and in the masked and 
sepulchral dress of a Ku-klux. 

Barbarous as was the old practice of dueling, its history has be- 
come whitened in these darker days which have substituted for it 
the hideous form of murder. Much as one may denounce the chal- 
lenge and the thirty paces in some secluded vale, yet all must regret 
that Dixon could not have had the privilege of some self-defense, 
and that Judge Elliott had not been invited to repair to some field 
with his weapons and his second, and that Chisolm and his tender 
daughter could not have enjoyed the code of the duello—a compara- 
tive gospel as it would now seem. Not that all these vices and 
crimes can be charged upon the deadness of the adjoining pulpit, 
but that the pulpit might have checked much this headlong course 
of crime, or might at least have made itself great and eloquent in 
the attempt. It was the hour for transforming preachers into he- 
roes, but an hour unread, and passed by, therefore, in a peaceful re- 
ligious sleep. 

The pulpit under our study will say : “ We are orthodox clergy- 
men. We preach nothing but Christ and him crucified. We do 
not descend to such political and social strifes. We do not, like a 
Starr King or a Theodore Parker, or like all the semi-infidels of the 
North, go before our people with essays on industry and liberty and 
morality. We do not count much on mere morality. We preach 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ.” And in such words we find fur- 
ther reason for the humble condition of the Southern pulpit. It 
has misconceived the nature of even its own form of orthodoxy. 
Admitting that certain doctrines called “ orthodox” do belong to 
the Christian system, yet they do not exhaust the duties and powers 
of the clergyman ; for Paul himself made Felix tremble by a dis- 
course upon temperance and “mere morality” ; and, sacred as the 
hours and opportunities of Jesus must have been, instead of finding 
no time for inculcating the lessons of the earthly life, he absolutely 
died before he had come to the doctrines which his followers preach 
with so much endless repetition. The Master preached the doc- 
trines of human righteousness and responsibility in a manner never 
equaled since ; and, assuming that those dogmas called orthodox 
are true, they form only a part of Christianity, and the voice of 
the pulpit sins painfully and fatally if it does not include in its 
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themes all the duties, and equities, and amenities of this earthly 
career. 

It is possible that a special reason for the decline of the South- 
ern clergy may be found in that narrowness of Christian doctrine 
which made it necessary for them to be guilty of endless repeti- 
tions. With only a half score of ideas to present, in the never- 
ending reappearance of these the audience yawned and slept, and 
at last disappeared ; and, what was as bad as the gradual evapora- 
tion of the audience, there came the unwillingness of the clergy- 
man to perform the labor necessary to the development of any new 
application of truth to society. It is the quality of all vain repeti- 
tion that it kills not only the patience of the audience, but the mind 
of the performer. And, from some facts in the history of persua- 
sion, it is to be believed that there is a quantity of affirmation which 
gradually brings infidelity to the very minds to which the innocent 
clergyman imagines he is bringing faith. Dr. Robert Hall tells of 
a preacher who proved so earnestly each Sunday the deity of Christ, 
that his audience became at last Unitarians from the mere reaction 
of too much argumentation. The convert from some pagan reli- 
gion to Christianity accepted, after some logic and some entreaty 
from the missionary, the story of the whale and Jonah, and at the 
next Sunday lesson he advanced with some hesitation to the epi- 
sode of Samson and the foxes ; but on the third Sunday, when he 
was asked to believe in the narrative about the three children in 
the furnace, he failed, and said, “ And I won’t believe any longer 
that story about Jonah.” His faith died of excessive argument. 
In part of such painful illness the Southern pulpit entered upon its. 
last sickness ; for, undoubtedly, there is a preaching of Christ cru- 
cified which leads to the wonder whether such a being as Jesus 
lived and died, and, if so, for what purpose? Under repetition 
the mind grows weary, and, being taught immersion for a thousand 
Sundays, it goes away and is baptized by sprinkling ; or, being 
taught for a thousand Sundays that all moralists will be lost, the 
mind, from a strange form of sympathy, longs more and more to 
attach itself to such moral companionship and risk their destiny. 

Let us assume that the doctrines of “ orthodoxy ” are true : they 
are not the whole of Christianity, but, on the contrary, they are 
only for the most part the divine side of theology, and in preaching 
them the Southern pulpit has generally omitted its own business to 
attend to that of the Almighty. The nature of Jesus Christ, and 
the details of any settlement made between him and the Father, are 
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known only in the courts of heaven; but that man must obey the 
laws of God, that he must care for his brother, that he must lift 
up his voice against all crime and injustice, are things known to 
man, and here is where his preaching must swell up into eloquence ; 
and here, in this department of human welfare and duty, the pul- 
pit in its most evangelical form has made itself felt in all the cen- 
turies which have come and gone since the times of Jesus. Here 
and there heroic servants of the Lord have appeared to espouse all 
the temporal good of the multitude, and, if need be, to fight the 
bloody battles of personal and civil liberty. The remote ancestors 
of the Southern pulpit, the Knoxes and that whole school, planted 
their feet firmly upon the earth, and made the banners of the cross 
and of human right wave from one staff. Indeed, it is the glory of 
all the evangelical sects, from Presbyterianism to the simplest group 
of Quakers, that in their histories the happiness and rights of 
man here were joined to his salvation hereafter, and were mingled 
together in hymn and sermon and prayer. The pulpit helped 
America discover her right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and helped her secure that right. The name of John 
Witherspoon alone will suffice to illustrate the right and the un- 
speakable power of this holy office to help the people when dark 
days have come. The sermons of that one man were one of the 
most powerful guns of the Revolution. He became at once a 
statesman and a preacher, and each office made the other more po- 
tent. In all the noble days of past epochs it will be seen that the 
orthodox clergy hastened to the front to lead their people, not to 
heaven, but to earthly happiness. 

In the central and darkest part of the dark ages, persons of cul- 
ture and piety were deemed too good for any mingling with hu- 
man affairs, and places of solitude and meditation were built for 
these, that they might draw nearer and nearer to heaven. This 
withdrawing of the relatively learned and virtuous brought on 
the midnight of the period. Both parties, those in retirement and 
those in the world, were injured by the separation. The monks 
and nuns failed mentally and morally from want of noble occupa- 
tion in the outer scenes ; the courts and the aristocracy declined from 
the want of daily converse with what men and women there were 
of some information and some morality. The convents were full of 
preachers and lecturers and contemplative minds ; the streets were 
full of kings and courtiers of low morals, and of loafers, criminals, 
and clowns. Thus mind, detached from the daily service of the 
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public, failed and withered as a plant cut off from light ; and stupid 
ignorance and low vices filled the great lonely buildings in which 
learning and piety had sought a retreat. In abandoning the daily 
wants of the common people, learning and virtue had moved away 
from the sources of their own being. Not into any material con- 
vents hidden away in any mountain recess, or perched upon some 
inaccessible rock, has the Southern pulpit betaken itself, but into a 
small and dark corner of a badly named orthodoxy has it softly and 
slowly crept, until the suffering populace no longer sees its wisdom 
nor grasps the hand of its charity. Out of a few dogmas—the 
deity of Christ, a commercial atonement, election, immersion, the 
greatness of heaven and hell, the littleness of earth—the Gulf-coast 
clergymen have made the stones of a monastery gloomy and lonely 
upon a bold cliff, up the sides of which by means of a rope they 
draw up a basket of food daily, secured by pious beggars from the 
impoverished hamlets in the vale. Thus for a long period has that 
branch of mental industry been retiring its capital as though in- 
tending to retire from the Lord’s business, and few will deny that 
in this effort it is meeting with abundant success. 

It is easier thus to mark the simple facts of current history than 
it would be to determine the quantity of guilt or reproach which 
should rest upon the Christian ministry of the South who live amid 
the facts. As men who live upon the high mountain-ranges do not 
perceive at each respiration the rarity of the air, so those minds, 
however gifted by nature, who have long lived amid a certain con- 
dition of opinion and feeling, do not detect easily the new demand 
of the hour, but permit easily the morrow to be as the yesterday. 
We admire Watt and Fulton, and congratulate them on their power 
to contravene the old implements and machines, but we do not re- 
buke the men who before Watt and Fulton failed to see the engine 
and the steamboat. In the moral world the heart, acting as specta- 
tator, admires those who saw that their hour had come for moving 
against the old and sluggish tide, but it has no rebuke for those 
who lived and died without having wakened once from the wide- 
spread lethargy. We admire the heroism of Orange and Knox and 
Wesley, but we can not grow angry over those who stood in the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria to permit starvation and thirst and the 
torrid sun to expel sin from their flesh. Toward the men who have 
revealed great prophetic vision all look with reverence and grati- 
tude, but toward the common masses that see and feel no new im- 
pulse all look with either compassion or silence. This is very evi- 
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dent, that the Southern Sates are now offering to the ministers of 
the gospel within their boundaries an arena of usefulness and honor 
seldom offered to the calm thought of age or to the ambition of 
youth. The religion of Jesus being an infinite sympathy, being a 
perfect development of the moral resources of this world, it longs 
to build up the schoolhouse and to care tenderly for the education 
of all the children ; it longs to help the African become an educated 
and moral and free citizen ; it stands ready to persuade the men of 
murder and violence to put aside the weapon and touch the handle 
of the plow; it waits and longs for lips to become bold enough to 
declare that industry is one of the saving graces of God’s sanctu- 
ary ; indeed, it mourns the long absence of an eloquence which shall 
declare that a good nation is a good church, and that education and 
industry are steps in the path of salvation. If there be any genius 
and intellectual fire that have survived the calamities of the past 
and which remain to-day in something of freshness and hope, there 
remains for this residue of pulpit force a great success if it shall 
cast aside its hazy discourses on the nature of the atonement and 
the exact nature of Christ ; shall consider as dross its arguments to 
prove that a man is saved by faith alone, or to show that no hu- 
man morals will avail anything in a remote judgment ; and shall fill 
a heart thus made empty of folly with arguments for the school- 
house, and for equality and righteousness, and for a general imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ. A half score of such Southern preachers could 
make the South rise more rapidly than the wild-headed politicians 
have dragged her down. Germany had only one Luther, England 
began with one John Knox. The pulpit stands near to all hearts. 
Youth and age, even childhood, wait upon its words; and those 
words sink deepest which, spoken by men of kind and pure lives, 
are made holy by the invocation of God and by grand or awful re- 
lations to a land beyond. 
Davin Swine. 
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In politics, morals, and law there is a field for presumption. 
The field is a limited one, usually, but within it the conclusions 
drawn are as trustworthy as are those which, in the broader field 
of testimony, rest upon positive proof. 

In politics, and in the light of this day, no presumption can be 
more just and reasonable than the presumption that every Demo- 
crat is opposed to the election of General Grant to the Presidency 
for athird time. And this opposition by Democrats is not on ac- 
count of the example of Washington, or of the tradition of a cen- 
tury, or of the resolution of the House of Representatives of 1875 ; 
for they were quite as fiercely opposed to his first election in 1868, 
to his second election in 1872, when the example of Washington 
was inapplicable, when the tradition of the fathers could not be 
cited, when the resolution of the House of Representatives did not 
exist. 

Among Democrats the most conspicuous Democrat in this op- 
position to General Grant was Judge Black, of Pennsylvania ; and, 
in the March number of the “ North American Review,” he gives 
his friends the benefit of his argument against the third election of 
General Grant, and inflicts upon his enemies the full force of his 
passions. He has seen nothing good or even hopeful in the events 
of the last twenty years; and he has read of nothing bad in the 
annals of Rome, where chiefly his studies appear to have been, 
whether as republic or empire, which he does not apprehend for 
America in case of the election of General Grant for a third term. 
His argument against the election of any person to the Presidency 
a third time is based upon the example of Washington and the 
declarations of Jefferson. The authorities are good, and, when 
there was no trustworthy history, either for example or warning, 
except that of ancient Rome and the histories of the medieval 
and feudal states of Europe, the argument itself was not bad. 
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In the course of his article Judge Black has made many refer- 
ences to ancient Rome. His excellence herein is admitted. At 
best I can make but one. Gibbon says of the various modes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world that “all were_con- 
sidered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally 
false, and by the magistrate as equally useful.” There is no vio- 
lence in the assumption that Judge Black has been so absorbed by 
the thought that the example of Washington and the teachings of 
Jefferson could be made useful to the Democratic party in this its 
exigency, that he has neglected to consider with care the question 
whether, after a century of experience in free popular government, 
it is indeed true that the example of Washington in this respect is 
the only remaining bulwark for the protection of our assailed and | 
imperiled liberties. If this be so, then the reputation of Washing- 
ton will need a more ardent—perhaps I may not be permitted to 
say a more able—defender than even Judge Black himself. 

Washington was President of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States. That Constitution makes every 
male citizen who has attained the age of thirty-five years eligible 
and reéligible, without limitation as to times, to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. If the peril to the country from the 
repeated election of the same person to the Presidency was believed 
by Washington and his associates to be such as Judge Black now 
represents it, then Washington and his associates are wholly with- 
out excuse in their neglect of a great public duty. Nor is it an 
answer or defense to say that Washington intended to leave an ex- 
ample to his countrymen which, in the course of time, would, as a 
tradition, become as powerful for the protection of their rights and 
liberties as would be a written constitutional inhibition. Life is 
uncertain ; death is certain; and in 1787 Washington could have 
had no assurance that he would be permitted by Divine Providence 
to hold the office of President for eight years, and at the close 
to give an example of voluntary abstention from worldly honors 
which should not only receive the approval of the living generation, 
but also command the respect and obedience of his countrymen in 
all the ages of the republic. 

Mr. Jefferson was not a member of the Convention, and it is 
well known that its proceedings in many particulars were not ap- 
proved by him. But to Mr. Jefferson, more than to any one else, 
is the country indebted for the first eleven articles of amendment 
to the Constitution—articles designed to render the liberties of the 
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people more secure against the encroachments of power. But these 
amendments are silent in regard to the Presidential office. Provi- 
sion is made, however, that persons charged with crime shall have a 
perpetual constitutional right to compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in their favor ; that in all suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved ; and yet no constitutional safeguard is 
erected against a manifest peril, a continuing menace to the institu- 
tions and liberties of an entire people. 

If Washington and Jefferson estimated the peril as Judge 
Black now says the peril was estimated by them, and as in fact the 
peril really is, who is sufficient to offer a defense, an excuse, or 
even an apology for the Father of his Country or the Apostle of 
Liberty ? The original Constitution was wrought out in the pres- 
ence and under the lead of Washington, and the amendments were 
framed at the dictation of Jefferson. Eight words in the Constitu- 
tion or in an amendment would have furnished ample protection 
for all time. The words are not there, and why not? Surely not 
because Washington and Jefferson were not patriotic men, nor be- 
cause they were not far-seeing men, but because upon reflection they 
thought it unwise to place any limitation upon the power of the 
people to elect their rulers at stated times and in prescribed ways. 
The country is not lacking in veneration for Washington and Jef- 
ferson. That veneration will survive the criticism of Judge Howe, 
it will outlive the defense of Judge Black. And may one inquire 
whether there is anything in the example of Washington which 
warrants the opinion that this Government has not constitutional 
power to protect its own life; or anything in the teachings of 
Jefferson inconsistent with the emancipation of the slaves, their 
elevation to citizenship, their equality under the Constitution of the 
country ; or if there is anything in the example or teachings of 
Washington or Jefferson which justifies Judge Black and the party 
that he represents in the attempt that was made to overthrow the 
Union, in the resistance to emancipation, and in the continuing 
effort to subvert the Government by the forcible suppression of the 
popular will? In every age there are those who build the tombs 
of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and 
yet deny justice to the living generation of men. 

If Judge Black’s argument against a third term shall receive 
only that degree of favor which has been accorded to his public 
teachings for the last twenty years, he may be assured that the chief 
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reason is to be found in the conduct of the party with which he is 
identified. That conduct has awakened the most serious apprehen- 
sions in the public mind touching the security of property and of 
personal political rights ; and these apprehensions not only justify 
but require the people to place the helm of government in the hands 
of the man best qualified to guide the ship of state safely through 
stormy seas. In quiet times the tradition of the fathers would be 
respected, and this without a careful examination of its value or of 
its applicability to modern affairs. It is to the teachings of Judge 
Black, and the associates of Judge Black, that the country is in- 
debted for the circumstances in our public life which compel us to 
canvass the tradition upon its merits, to examine the circumstances 
in which it had its origin, and to consider and determine whether 
its authority is such, or its intrinsic value such, that in a grave exi- 
gency in public affairs, and in obedience to that tradition alone, the 
man best qualified to protect personal rights and to defend public 
interests shall be excluded from the public service. If a strong man 
is needed at the head of the Government, the necessity arises from 
the circumstance that the spirit of rebellion, of resistance to the 
Constitution, is manifested by a large class of citizens. Those citi- 
zens, without exception, are Democrats, and they receive aid and 
encouragement from the Democratic party. It is the purpose of 
the Republican party to suppress that spirit ; to render it powerless, 
absolutely, both in personal and in public affairs. And it may hap- 
pen that, in accomplishing this result, the example of Washington 
and the tradition of the fathers will be disregarded. I admit the 
example, I recognize the tradition, and, with these admissions, it is 
my purpose to consider their binding force upon the country, their 
historical origin, their intrinsic value as guides in public affairs. 
There has been a serious effort to establish the proposition that 
what is called “the tradition of the fathers” is as binding upon the 
country as a limitation upon the power of the people would be if 
the restriction were a part of the Constitution itself. Judge Black 
sustains the notion, and gives to it the benefit of his rhetoric and his 
emphasis. Statement alone is sufficient upon this point. Argument 
is unnecessary. The opinions of Washington and Jefferson are 
entitled to the highest consideration as opinions—nothing more. 
We refuse to allow the hands of dead men to control the soil of the 
country ; and shall we without inquiry, without a judgment of our 
own, permit the opinions of dead men to control the thought and 
the policy of the country? We have changed, indeed in some par- 
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ticulars we have annihilated, the Constitution of Washington, the Con- 
stitution of the fathers, and therefor take equal honor for ourselves 
and for them, in the belief that if they were among us they would 
accept and ratify with acclaim the changes that have been made. 

And is the unwritten law more sacred? May the people an- 
nul the written law of the fathers, and still be bound perpetually 
by their traditions? It would not be strange if in these later days, 
and for a particular reason, the importance of Washington’s ex- 
ample had been unduly magnified. When he prepared his Farewell 
Address to his countrymen, the most important document that ever 
came from his pen, he omitted all reference to his own example in 
retiring from the Presidential office at the end of the second term, 
as imposing upon all his successors a corresponding practice. In 
November, 1806, the Legislature of Vermont nominated Mr. Jef- 
ferson for a third election to the Presidency. If he had then re- 
alized the dangers of such a proceeding as they are now set forth 
by Judge Black, would he have waited till December, 1807, before 
he announced his purpose not to be a candidate for reélection ? 

It is a satisfaction that, even at this somewhat advanced stage 
of the discussion, I am in accord with Judge Black upon one point. 
He says, “ The mere authority of names, however great, ought not 
to command our assent.” This is a sound proposition in ethics, in 
politics, and in law. All through these weary pages I am endeav- 
oring to demonstrate its wisdom in matters of politics, and I relieve 
the tediousness of the hour by a single illustration designed to 
show its importance in matters of law. 

Judge Black, speaking of real estate, and not of politics, says, 
“ A lease for years, renewable and always renewed, gives the tenant 
an estate without end, and makes him lord of the fee.” This sen- 
tence is admirably turned, and its rhetoric is above criticism or com- 
plaint ; but as a legal proposition it is only true when some words, 
possibly implied by the writer, are clearly expressed. It should be 
written, ‘‘ A lease for years, renewable at the will of the tenant, and 
always renewed, gives the tenant an estate without end, and makes 
him lord of the fee”; and, thus written, its inapplicability to the 
question under discussion is fully exposed. The tenure of the office 
of President of the United States is not renewable at the will of the 
tenant, and therefore the tenant can never become lord of the fee. 
It is only renewable at the will of the lord of the fee—the people ; 
and, being so renewable only, the fee must ever remain in the lord, 
however often the lease may be renewed. 
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But it is not open to doubt that there has been a general disin- 
clination in the American public mind to the election of the same 
person to the Presidency a third time ; and there is as little doubt 
that that disinclination is less general and less vigorous than it was 
three years ago. It is, however, as old as the Government. It had 
its roots in the experience of the colonists. In Europe hereditary 
power had fostered standing armies, and standing armies had main- 
tained hereditary power. Both were the enemies of personal liberty 
and popular rights. It was the purpose of the founders of our Gov- 
ernment to render standing armies unnecessary, and the possession 
of hereditary power impossible. If the experience of a century is 
an adequate test, the end they sought has been attained. They had 
observed, also, that the possession of power, by virtue of office, for 
unlimited periods of time, tended to the establishment of dynastic 
systems and to their recognition by the people. Hence provision 
was made in all our Constitutions, State and national, for frequent 
elections in the legislative and executive departments of Govern- 
ment. But these apprehensions, whether wise or not, did not lead 
the founders of the republic to the adoption of a system which lim- 
ited the powers of the people or cast a doubt upon their capacity 
for self-government. 

The term of the Presidential office was limited to four years, 
but the constitutional ability of the people to continue one person 
in the office through many terms was admitted without limit. If 
the men who framed the Constitution apprehended evils from a 
third or even a second election of the same person to the Presi- 
dency, they accepted those possible evils in preference to a limita- 
tion of the power of the people in the choice of their rulers. The 
tenure of office is fixed, but the Constitution is silent upon the ques- 
tion whether it is wise or unwise to continue the same person in 
office for more than one term. 

Washington avoided a third term, and his example has had large 
influence in leading the country to accept the opinion that a con- 
trary policy is fraught with danger to the public liberties. Wash- 
ington’s motives and reasons are not clear. He was, however, no 
longer young. His best years had been spent in the public service, 
and he naturally yearned for the peace and quiet of private life. Nor 
can there be a doubt that, superadded to these personal considera- 
tions, was the thought that his example might serve as a restraint in 
ease of the appearance of a popular leader who should seek to sub- 
vert the Government through successive elections to the Presidency. 
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The system of government which Washington and his associates 
had inaugurated was a novel system. Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, was an experiment. No one 
could then foresay what their capacity would prove to be in emer- 
gencies, or even in quiet times. The power of rulers in dynastic 
countries was much more absolute a century ago than it now is, 
and the extent of that power measured the danger to which, in 
the estimation of our fathers, free peoples were exposed. 

Washington’s example was set off and made impressive by the 
phenomenon of a Corsican corporal passing at a bound, as it were, 
from the ruins of a republic to the throne of an empire, displacing 
kings and rulers, and founding a family dynasty that has lasted 
nearly a century, either in power or contending for power. 

The experience of Europe gave rise to the opinion in America 
that it is dangerous to permit the same person to continue in the 
chief executive office for a long period of time; but the tradition- 
ary idea that the danger-line in the Presidential office is the line 
between the second and third terms, is due to the influence of 
Washington’s example. 

Aside from governments in which office is conferred by popu- 
lar suffrage constitutionally enjoyed and exercised, there are three 
methods of gaining and holding power : 

1. Physical force. 2. The claim of a right to rule, some- 
times called the divine right to rule, which is the result of the 
enjoyment of power in a family for a long period of time. 3. 
Recognized mental and moral supremacy. 

As to the first mode—the establishment of a personal or family 
government in the United States by physical force—it is to be said 
that the success of such an undertaking, or even its attempt, is too 
remote in the logic of events, and too improbable when judged by 
experience or tested by reason, to warrant argument or to command 
attention. The destruction of a government is always a possible 
fact, and no one can predict the ccnsequences ; but, if its overthrow 
is by force, the aggressive actors are parties out of power, and its 
defense, whether vigorous or weak, is by those in power. 

Moreover, it is to be said that the opportunity for a President 
to seize the Government by force is as great in the first or second 
term as it can be in the third ; and the probability that a man who 
had not been tempted, or who had not yielded, in the first and sec- 
ond terms would prove faithless in the third, is a view of human 
nature contrary to all human experience. And there is less prob- 
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ability that the possession of the Presidency for eight, or twelve, 
or twenty years would induce even one person in the United 
States to admit a divine right to rule either in the occupant of the 
office or his family. 

Lastly, if mental or moral supremacy were recognized, that rec- 
ognition would find expression in the United States by an election 
through constitutional means. 

There are two theories of political action, theories inconsistent 
with each other, both unsound and both maintained and propagated 
by the same body of theorists in matters of government. One 
theory is that men in subordinate places should be continued in 
those places as long as they are faithful and competent, and this 
without regard to their political opinions or to the qualifications of 
contestants ; and the other theory is that in the chief place of gov- 
ernment, where experience, capacity, and integrity are of more con- 
sequence than in every subordinate place, the occupant should be 
excluded after four or certainly after eight years’ experience, how- 
ever competent, wise, and just he may have proved himself to be. 
If a public policy were to be based upon reason, the stronger argu- 
ments would be found in favor of continuing the President in office 
as long as his services were acceptable to the people. 

In truth, however, there is no field for argument. No man has 
a right to an office, but it is the right of the people to select men 
for place who in their opinion are best qualified to do the work 
they desire to have done. 

Where, by the Constitution, appointments are vested in the Presi- 
dent, in the courts, or in the heads of department, the same right 
rests in those constitutional agents of the people ; and it becomes 
their duty to continue men in office when the public interests will 
be best promoted by so doing, and to remove men from office when 
their places can be supplied by persons more capable of rendering 
efficient service. There can be no title to office, and there ought to 
be no rule of absolute exclusion from office. 

In public affairs, as in private life, it is true usually that our 
apprehensions are not awakened by the dangers that actually men- 
ace us. Executive power and the influence of office-holders are the 
dangers apprehended that now most excite the public mind. It 
may not be out of place to say that there are less than eighty 
thousand office-holders under the national Government, and that of 
these not twenty thousand are appointed by the President directly, 
the rest receiving their commissions from heads of department and 
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the courts. This army of office-holders numbers one to about six 
hundred inhabitants, and there are probably not another eighty 
thousand intelligent men in the country whose political influence is 
less than theirs. If they support an administration, they are charac- 
terized as sycophants ; if they put themselves in opposition to it, 
they are branded as ingrates ; and if they are silent, they are treated 
as cowards. There is indeed no place in polities for an office-holder 
by executive appointment where he can exert the influence that is 
accorded to an independent, energetic private citizen. Office-holders 
should be free to express their opinions ; above all, they should be 
free from any constraint proceeding from the appointing power ; 
but in no aspect of affairs are they a dangerous class in our politics. 
And it is a kindred weakness to suppose that the liberties of the 
country are in danger from executive powers. Executive authority 
is diminishing in China, Japan, Russia, Germany, and England, 
and in all those countries the jurisdiction of the legislative branches 
of government is broader, firmer, and more respected than ever be- 
fore. With us power tends toward Congress, and in Congress to 
the House of Representatives. In these four years we have seen 
the just and proper authority of the President restrained and para- 
lyzed by the House of Representatives, and during the administra- 
tion of Andrew Johnson his dispositions and purposes were checked 
and thwarted by the same branch of the Government. 

The liberties of the country can not be subverted as long as that 
branch of the Government which can open and close the Treasury of 
the nation at its sovereign will is true to its duty ; and that branch 
will remain true to its duty while the constituency is both intelli- 
gent and honest. I venture to assert that there is no present dan- 
ger from the comparatively small body of office-holders, none from 
Presidential patronage, and nothing of imminent peril, indeed, from 
the numerous evils marshaled under the term malac™ministration, 
from which no country is ever entirely free. 

With these observations upon questions of minor importance, I 
turn to the one topic of supreme interest and of real peril—the 
purpose of the old slaveholding class to subvert the Government 
by securing the rule of a minority, first in the South, and then con- 
sequently in all the affairs of the republic; and I shall then pro- 
ceed to show how this purpose may be most successfully thwarted 
by the election of General Grant. 

We all know that this undertaking in the end must prove a 
failure ; but the speedy overthrow of the scheme, and the speedy 
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dissipation of the idea on which the scheme rests, are essential to 
the reputation and welfare of the country. On the other hand, the 
prosecution of the scheme is an obstacle to business, a constant 
peril to the public peace, a direct assault upon the interests of labor 
in every section, and a menace to free government in all parts of 
the world. It is a delusion, a criminal delusion, to accept the notion 
that there can be unbroken peace and continuing prosperity while 
any number of citizens are, as a public policy of communities and 
States, deprived of their equal rights. 

And it is a delusion not less criminal and even more dangerous 
to accept the suggestion that the old free States, containing a ma- 
jority of the people of the country, will peacefully, and through a 
series of years, submit to the rule of men in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government, who take office and wield power 
through proceedings that are systematically tainted with fraud or 
crimsoned with innocent blood. 

It is clearly established beyond the demands of legal or moral 
proof that there are persons in the Senate of the United States 
who have no better right in equity to the places they occupy than 
they have to seats in the Commons of Great Britain. The same is 
true of the House ef Representatives, and these persons constitute 
the majority in each branch. Thus has our former indifference to 
the fortunes of our brethren in the South been visited by a direct 
penalty upon ourselves. 

I proceed now to state our demand of the South, and in that 
statement I disclose also the evil of which we complain. 

Our demand, speaking generally, is, that in all the States of the 
Union every person who has a right to vote shall be permitted 
to vote ; that his vote shall be counted ; that it shall be honestly 
valued ; and that the governments created by the majorities shall 
be set up and recognized. The contest is upon this proposition, 
and upon this proposition the contest will be waged until it is ac- 
cepted, practically, in all parts of the Union. Not from hostility 
to the South will this contest be carried on ; but in regard to the 
rights of our fellow citizens there and in defense of our rights as 
citizens of the republic will the contest be prosecuted to the end, 
whether near or remote. Under the system of suppression and 
wrong now existing, the vote of a white citizen in South Carolina 
or Mississippi is, as a fact in government, equal to the votes of 
three citizens in Massachusetts, New York, or Illinois. Such ine- 
quality can not long continue, but, if its long continuance were 
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possible, it would work the destruction of the Government itself. 
The issue, then, is a vital one ; and, if the ultimate result be not un- 
certain, then the more important it is to bring the contest to a close 
speedily. Delay gives birth to hopes that must perish, embitters the 
contestants, and checks or paralyzes private and public prosperity. 

There is not a citizen of the North who is free from respon- 
sibility or beyond the reach of this evil. It touches with its malig- 
nant hand the humblest laborer and the wealthiest capitalist. The 
laborer of the South is driven in poverty from his home, and the 
laborer of the North is cursed with an unnatural and unhealthy 
competition. Capital loaned or used in the South is without se- 
curity. It finds no protection either in local justice or in public 
faith. By the force of events the laboring population of the South 
is driven into the North, and by the force of the same events the 
South is closed to the labor and capital of the world. In many 
aspects the South is the chief sufferer. Even now it approaches 
the admission that the abolition of slavery was a good, and in 
twenty years more it will accept the truth that there was no way to 
prosperity except through justice to the black man. 

As States multiply, as population increases, as representative 
constituencies are enlarged, the power of the individual voter and 
of the State diminishes. When the population of the Union was 
but three millions and the States were but thirteen, the voice of 
Massachusetts in the Senate was as two to twenty-six. In less than 
a hundred years, two thirds of her power, speaking relatively and 
numerically, have disappeared. Her vote in the Senate is now only 
two in seventy-six, or one in thirty-eight. 

During the same period, however, the means of communication 
and of influence have increased even more rapidly than has been 
the increase of population. Maine and California are nearer to 
each other than were New Hampshire and Pennsylvania a hundred 
years ago; and there are now no States so distant from the capital 
of the country as were South Carolina and Georgia when the Union 
was formed. The articles of “The Federalist ” were delayed through 
successive weeks before they reached impatient readers in distant 
parts of the country, while now the news of the morning, the mar- 
ket, the courts, the Congress, is furnished with equal accuracy and 
fullness in Washington, in Maine, in Texas, in California, and in 
Oregon. If the power of the individual ballot is less than it once 
was, the idea behind the ballot has gained a hundred-fold in oppor- 
tunity for development and influence. 
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We are now, therefore, more concerned about the idea which 
directs the ballot than we are about the name, residence, or race of 
the voter. All opinions and all politics have become local, and all 
opinions and all politics have become national. Political outrages 
in Maine, Louisiana, and South Carolina disturb and endanger the 
political rights of men in every voting precinct and school district 
of the Union. The sovereignty of the States is not disputed serious- 
ly ; the supremacy, the necessary, the inevitable, the constitutional 
supremacy of the nation is everywhere more and more recognized ; 
but there are communities which deny to the General Government 
the power to protect a citizen of the United States in his political 
rights against domestic violence, and yet have no scruples about 
invoking the aid of the Union against yellow fever imported from 
Havana, or pleuro-pneumonia threatened from Holland or Liverpool. 

We are engaged in warm debate over an ancient tradition, 
whose origin is uncertain and whose value is doubtful ; we vex the 
public ear with discussions touching appointments to office, the 
dangers of executive patronage, the power of office-holders, the du- 
ties on quinine and steel ; and yield a quiet submission to the rule 
of a Senate and House of Representatives whose majorities were 
secured by the grossest usurpations, made possible only by the per- 
petration of the bloodiest of crimes. 

In fine, public attention and the powers of Government are di- 
rected to topics of minor and temporary importance, while the real 
peril to which the country is exposed is either denied, or its consid- 
eration is avoided, or its importance is dwarfed. 

If any words of mine can have value in the contest now open- 
ing, those words must relate to the issue I thus foreshadow. 

The questions which I now treat as relatively unimportant 
would be worthy of earnest public consideration in ordinary times ; 
but the grave question—the gravest of all questions—now is, Shall 
this government be destroyed or subverted permanently by the usur- 
pations of a minority ? 

It may be unpleasant to revive recollections of the war, but the 
war itself is intimately connected with recent events which have all 
the ear-marks of a powerful and continuing conspiracy. By the 
prosecution of the war, or as resulting from its successful issue, the 
Union was saved, slavery was destroyed, the blacks were enfran- 
chised, the representative power of the old slave States was in- 
creased, and all by the efforts and concessions of the Republican 
party. More than this: By the magnanimity of the same party 
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the authors and leaders of the rebellion were not only relieved from 
the punishment, and the peril of punishment, due to their crimes, 
but they were restored to their temporal possessions, and, with few 
exceptions, to all their political rights. How has this magnanimity 
been repaid? By the seizure of State after State through bloody 
scenes of crime and by criminal processes of fraud. Arkansas, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina have been sub- 
jugated to the Democratic party, by the perpetration of the basest 
of crimes. Power thus acquired in those States is perpetuated in 
the hands of an armed minority by the continual practice of frauds 
which the majority, intimidated by the recollection of the bloody 
past, dare not either resist or expose. The conspirators, encouraged 
by their successes in the old slave States, and warned by the accu- 
mulating evidences of an adverse public sentiment in the North, 
sought, in their desperation, to render their supremacy absolute by 
the fraudulent seizure of the always free and intelligent State of 
Maine. There they have met their first defeat, but the processes 
employed connect the conspiracy in Maine and the conspiracy of 
the South with as much certainty as we connect the drifting ice- 
bergs of the Atlantic with the frozen seas of the north. 

The patriotic men of the country are thus brought face to face 
with a great conspiracy which embraces the entire republic within 
the theatre of its operations. The central force of that conspiracy 
is the old slave power. Its purpose is to subjugate the Government 
to the ideas and policy of the slaveholding class. The chief means 
by which this policy can be made successful is the entire suppres- 
sion of the negro vote in the fifteen old slave States. For the time 
this has been accomplished, and the result is seen in a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House of Representatives. Shall the 
Presidency also be filled by a Democrat, and by the same means ? 

This conspiracy is within the Democratic party, and the Demo- 
cratic party is its ally. It is, therefore, quite unimportant to in- 
quire whether the conspiracy embrace the entire party or not ; it is 
enough that the party is subservient to the conspiracy. The con- 
spiracy triumphs when the party succeeds. The volumes of testi- 
mony taken in Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina prove the existence of the conspiracy. 
They prove, also, that its agents were sometimes White-Leaguers, 
sometimes Ku-klux, and sometimes Regulators, but that their acts 
and policy were always the same. As the conspiracy operates with- 
in and gives direction to the Democratic party, it is manifest that 
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the Republican party is the only political organization which has 
either the disposition or the ability to change the course of events. 
And it must be admitted that the Republican party enters the con- 
test defying a conspiracy which is already triumphant in the South. 
Of the fifteen old slave States it has usurped power in six, and sup- 
pressed freedom of political action in all the rest. A free vote and 
an honest count would insure the election of a Republican President 
and majorities in the Senate and House of Representatives. This 
vote can not be had, and the Republican party of the North is 
thereby deprived of the aid of its natural and trustworthy allies in 
the South. The conspiracy has made the South a unit, and the 
sole reliance of the Republican party is upon the North. In this 
exigency that party must nominate a candidate who can command an 
election, and who, when elected, will possess ability and courage to 
meet and master the difficulties that are sure to confront him. As 
it was certain in 1860 that the controlling force in the Democratic 
party contemplated rebellion, so now, in 1880, it is as certain that 
the controlling force in the Democratic party contemplates the in- 
auguration of the candidate of that party, whether he is or is not 
duly elected. The gravity of this contest can not be exaggerated. 
We know beforehand that the election of the Democratic candidate 
by honest means is an impossibility ; and yet the declaration of his 
election by the House and the Senate can be averted only by a vic- 
tory on the part of the Republicans so decisive as to leave no ground 
for criticism or claim. Such claim is least likely to be made when 
the Republican party is under the lead of General Grant. General 
Grant is a man of peace ; but his capacity and firmness in defense 
of the rights and liberties of his country have been so often tested 
in great exigencies, that no further evidence is required either by 
friends or enemies. 

If it be conceded that the States of the South, where the con- 
spirators have usurped the governments and suppressed the ballot, 
are to be counted for the Democratic candidate, then the entire 
burden of the contest is thrown upon the State of New York. 
Without New York the Republican party can not succeed ; with 
New York the Republican party is sure of success. 

The State of New York, in its position, in its population, in its 
intelligence, in its industries, in its wealth, is the representative 
American State. The Republicans of that State, appreciating the 
solemnity of the crisis and the importance of their position, have 
declared their purpose to support General Grant for the Presidency. 
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This purpose has not been formed hastily, nor has the expression 
of it been secured by extraordinary means. Something may be due 
to leadership, but men in masses do not change their opinions at the 
dictation of leaders. I place Mr. Conkling among the first of 
American statesmen, but I should do great injustice to his constitu- 
ents if I asserted or admitted that they advocate or accept the 
nomination of General Grant under the influence of his lead. In- 
deed, not only in New York, but throughout the entire North, the 
voters, the rank and file of the party, as they are often designated, 
are more uniformly in favor of General Grant than are the leaders. 

They feel, they know, indeed, that every important public inter- 
est will be safe in his hands. If the industry of the country can be 
promoted, he is its friend. If the public credit is assailed, he will 
stand in its defense. If a dishonest financial policy is proposed, he 
will not hesitate to resist it. Ifthe lawful authority of the national 
Government is disputed, he will marshal and use all the resources 
of that Government for the maintenance of that authority. And if 
the constitutional rights of citizens are invaded, he will employ every 
constitutional power for their protection. No doubt other persons 
proposed as candidates might act in these matters precisely as Gen- 
eral Grant would act, but there is no one of them all who can com- 
mand as great a following. Beyond all others, he represents the 
military spirit and the patriotic sentiment of the country. Almost 
to the exclusion of every other, his name is known and revered 
by the colored men of the South. It may not be possible to redeem 
a single State from the domination of military rule, but something 
will be gained if the victims of the usurpation are led to make one 
serious effort more in defense of their rights. On the other hand, 
the violators of law in the South fear General Grant more than 
they fear any one else. To them he is the representative of that 
power by which the rebellion was overthrown, the Union reés- 
tablished, and slavery abolished. His mastery over great diffi- 
culties in the past has taught them the important lesson that he will 
confront with confidence such difficulties as may arise in the future. 

To the friends of law and order the nomination of General 
Grant is the best security that can now be had for peace and quiet ; 
to the enemies of law and order his nomination means the exercise 
of power and the administration of justice. Of this they may be 
assured, 

Most men who have been advanced to places of honor and trust 
have been charged with ambition. General Grant has not escaped 
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the charge. The ambition to acquire the faculty of honorably 
serving the public is a virtue ; the ambition to rise to power by the 
overthrow of the public liberties is a crime. General Grant may 
fairly claim the virtue, and the suggestion that the crime can be 
laid at his door is but the grossest calumny. In a public experience 
of nearly forty years I have Known something of public men, and 
among them all I can not recall one who gave more careful atten- 
tion to every subject within the sphere of his duty. 

It may not be possible for any man to give such assurances of 
fidelity to his country as to disarm criticism and suppress the spirit 
of malignity. General Grant has done all that it was possible for 
him to do, and no one has done more. He entered the service early 
in the war, and without regard to rank or position. He was never 
advanced upon his own solicitation. He gave everything he had, 
including the hazard of his life, to the service of his country. He 
was placed at the head of our armies by President Lincoln, and 
at the head of our armies he brought the war to a conclusion. 
When the hour of victory came he was the trusted leader of a 
million enthusiastic, trained, veteran warriors, and first of all he sug- 
gested and earnestly urged the disbandment of this immense force, 
and their speedy return to the arts and pursuits of peace. Now, in 
private life, crowned. with every honor which his own or other 
lands can confer, he neither seeks nor shuns further public service. 
In .the contest going on he takes no part. If by the unsolicited 
votes of his countrymen he is again called to the Presidency, there 
ought not to be even one citizen base enough to suggest that he is 
animated by any purpose inconsistent with the constitutional re- 
quirements of the office. 

This article is already burdenec with the personality of the 
writer, but, as the evil can not now be remedied, I venture to in- 
crease it. 

My relations to General Grant are those of sincere friendship ; 
but, aside from that friendship, [ recognize no personal obligation 
binding me to him. When he tendered me a place in his Cabinet, 
I declined it definitively ; and it was only when, in peculiar circum- 
stances, a further refusal seemed wholly inconsistent with my duty 
as a citizen and as a supporter of the Administration, that I accepted 
office. My position was an independent one, and I can now pass 
judgment upon General Grant with entire freedom. Pending the 
election in November last, I spoke at Bunker Hill; and what I then 
said concerning General Grant I now repeat : 
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“For the first time since General Grant left the office of Presi- 
dent, I speak his name in public, and I do so now because I notice 
that many persons from whom I did not expect so early a recogni- 
tion of his character and services have announced that they are 
disposed to support him for the Presidency in 1880, or indicated 
the opinion that they expect his nomination and election. I may 
say, without assuming anything, that I have enjoyed the friendship 
of General Grant for many years, and I am not anxious that he 
should be again President of the United States. But I foresee that 
he is likely to be President. I do not know that the purpose to 
elect him is universal, but it appears to be very strong among the 
members of the Republican party, and I am disposed to see why it 
is that they look to General Grant. The instincts of great bodies 
of men usually have some good foundation, especially when the 
public sentiment runs for a long time in one direction, and there is 
no apparent moving force to the current. General Grant has been 
around the world. He has been in all the principal countries of Eu- 
rope and of Asia, and if in those countries severally there has been 
one person, the ruler perhaps, who has been estimated as a more im- 
portant personage than General Grant, it appears to be but a repeti- 
tion of what occurred in Greece when the question was taken among 
the commanders upon the question who was first and who was sec- 
ond. Each officer voted for himself first, and Themistocles second. 
If you consider General Grant’s career, it is not too much to say 
that, in a military point of view, he is among the first six men of 
whom history has preserved any account ; and if in future ages 
there shall be those who claim for him the first place, it will not 
be an extraordinary thing. Do you consider that he commanded 
more men for a period of fifteen months than were ever under 
the command of any other general in ancient or modern times 
since the days of Xerxes? That the theatre of his operations 
was as large as the entire scope of Napoleon’s campaigns from 
Egypt to Russia? That he never received a suggestion or an 
order from a superior in office after he became Lieutenant-General 
of the Army? That he never held a council of war? That he 
conducted operations at the same time up and down the Mississippi 
River, across the continent, along the coast from Annapolis to 
Galveston, and penetrated the Confederacy at two or three points 
at the same time? That never, never in the field, where he was 
in command personally, were the troops under his orders routed, 
though they were often shattered and afflicted by the severities of 
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the enemy’s attacks? That they were never disheartened, discour- 
aged, demoralized, much less never routed, and that he brought to 
a successful conclusion the greatest war of modern times? Is it 
strange, then, that in all countries, even when stripped of the dig- 
nities of office and the formalities of power, he everywhere has 
been recognized as the first personage on the surface of the earth ? 
Under these circumstances, is it strange that the Republican party 
of this country turns to him? I have said this of General Grant, 
not because I want him nominated for the Presidency. I think it 
has responsibilities from which he may well shrink. I do not know 
that an election will add to his fame. I am sure it will not increase 
his happiness. But there have been times when even in Massachu- 
setts, and in Republican assemblies, it was not easy to represent 
General Grant as he is—a man of imperturbable spirit, full of pa- 
triotism, animated by a plain and loving sense of justice, and anx- 
ious—more anxious, perhaps, than almost any other American citizen 
—for the perpetuity of our institutions, for the preservation of our 
national honor, and for the glory and prosperity of his country.” 


Greorce 8S. BovurweE tt. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


So much light has been already thrown on the land question in 
Ireland, by the combined exertions of the New York daily press 
and the Irish landlords, that this brief article might seem almost 
superfluous. It sometimes happens, however, that the light thrown 
on a subject is colored to suit the chromatic tastes of the illumina- 
tor. I propose, in writing this article, to bring the plain daylight 
of fact to bear on the question under consideration. 

A gentleman ef great intelligence told me, a short time ago, that 
if he were an Irishman he would not consent for one day to live 
under British misrule, and that he thought the only remedy for 
Ireland was to transport the whole Irish nation bodily over here. 

Naturally, I appreciated the compliment this gentleman paid us, 
in wishing to have the whole “scot and lot” of us brought over to 
America. I could not, however, agree with him, either as to the 
practicability or the advisability of his suggestion. If I thought 
there was no hope of accomplishing the reforms we desire, then I 
should say: Yes, let them come over here. They are not able to 
make themselves a nation, and they would best be merged into 
another race which Aas known how to win its nationality. 

Fortunately, I have as yet seen no. reason to believe that the 
Irish are incapable of gaining eventually all the reforms they desire, 
even the last and noblest one of all, the restoration of their national 
autonomy. 

Let us first look at emigration in its practical and then in its 
sentimental bearings. It is, of course, quite impossible to transport 
five millions of people in a body to America. But what are the 
practical effects of emigration as exemplified in Ireland after the 
famine of °47 ? 

The first effect is the throwing out of cultivation of vast areas 
of land. The landlords turn the farms into pastures, and raise cat- 
tle and sheep for export to England ; the money they receive they 
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spend for the most part outside the country. You roam over miles 
and miles of fertile land, or land that might be made fertile, without 
seeing a house or a human being. Now, facts have shown that the 
system of turning all the fertile lands of Ireland into grazing-fields 
has failed in the very object for which it was instituted. The 
amount of cattle and sheep raised in Ireland has, of late years, been 
steadily decreasing, as well as the amount of cereal crops. The 
reason lies close at hand : Ireland is a damp country, and, in many 
parts, the soil holds rain like a cup. When kept properly drained, 
there is no land in the world more fertile than the great uninhabited 
grazing-plains of Ireland ; but, left as they are year after year, un- 
drained and unfertilized, unsown with new grass-seed, quite neglect- 
ed, in fact, every farmer in America will understand that they must 
gradually become unfit for grazing. The consequence is, that re- 
cently less cattle have been raised every year, and that the propor- 
tion of waste land increases instead of diminishing. 

The second effect of the emigration of 1848 has been, strange 
to say, to increase the competition for land. The landlords took 
advantage of the emigration to effect immense clearances of land, 
which have never since been put under cultivation. Those of the 
peasantry who did not emigrate were driven to the bogs and the 
barren hillsides. In course of time the population naturally in- 
creased ; with this increase came greater competition for land ; but 
the fertile lands of the country were no longer open to competitors. 
The area of ground left to agriculturists was greatly lessened, and 
the competition, of course, became fiercer than ever, though the 
chances of the peasant to better his condition by renting land were 
also fewer than ever, owing to the inferior quality of the land. 

The effect of emigration on wages and the prices of produce, as 
compared with rents, has been peculiar. When I was a child, twen- 
ty-five years ago, the day-laborer’s wages averaged from six to nine 
shillings a week. Now they average from seven to ten. The prices 
of produce have risen in a slightly larger proportion, but rents of 
land have risen a hundred, two hundred, and in some cases five 
hundred per cent. This is an unnatural condition of things, and is 
owing, I believe, to general under-population of the country, taken 
as a whole, with over-population in spots. The industries of the 
country have been rendered stagnant by the constant drain of able- 
bodied labor to the United States and elsewhere, and so wages have 
risen but little. The supply of labor is very small in Ireland, but 
the demand is very small also, and so labor is cheap, though scarce. 
VOL, CXXX.—NO, 281. 26 
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Here is an artificial state which must obviously have been brought 
about by some artificial cause. We consider that forced emigra- 
tion is this cause. 

The practical worthlessness of emigration as a permanent reme- 
dy has been thoroughly proved by the history of Ireland from 48 
to 80. A certain amount of the population was removed by emi- 
gration, and a steady flow of emigration, on a smaller scale, has 
been going on ever since, Still, here we are, in pretty much the 
same position as we were in 46. It needs only one more bad har- 
vest to produce a famine like that of ’47. What good, then, I ask, 
has all our emigration done us? Supposing there should be a bad 
harvest next autumn, and that the result should be the death or 
emigration of three millions of people. Would it benefit the two 
millions left behind? Would it raise the wages of labor, with no 
industries to give employment to labor? Would it lower the rents 
of the tenants, with still larger quantities of land turned into sheep- 
walks? Or, again, even supposing that the peasantry were tempo- 
rarily benefited by the departure of so many competitors, what is to 
prevent the two millions increasing in the course of nature till an- 
other famine came along to scatter them again to the winds? From 
all this it is plain that emigration, unaccompanied by other reme- 
dies, only causes a ceaseless repetition of the same vicious circle of 
events in Ireland. 

To prove that Ireland is as a whole immensely under-populated, 
I will give some comparisons between its acreage and population 
and those of other countries where a peasant proprietary prevails, 
and where the peasants are, as a rule, comfortable and contented. 

Treland has an area of 20,819,829 statute acres, or 31,874 square 
miles. She has a population of 5,411,416. Guernsey (including ad- 
jacent islands), which is entirely divided up into small agricultural 
holdings, and which is quite as damp and rainy as Ireland, has an 
area of 19,605 statute acres, and a population of 33,969. Ireland has 
thus, in rough numbers, a population of one person to every four 
acres, while Guernsey has a population of nearly two persons to 
every acre. Yet Guernsey is prosperous, and Ireland is miserable. 
Guernsey’s peasants are proprietors ; Ireland’s peasants are tenants- 
at-will. If Ireland had a population in proportion to that of Guern- 
sey, she would have 45,000,000 inhabitants. 

Germany has an area in English square miles of 212,091 ; a pop- 
ulation of 41,058,641, giving a density of population per square 
mile of 193, while that of Ireland is only 169. 
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France has an area of 201,900 English square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 36,102,921, or an average of about 178 to the square mile. 
The land is more subdivided in France than in any other country. 
The cultivated part of it consists of about 90,000,000 acres. This 
is divided into 5,550,000 properties. Of these, the properties aver- 
aging 600 acres number 50,000 ; those averaging 60 acres 500,000 ; 
while there are 5,000,000 holdings under six acres. The peasants 
are well off, conservative, and contented, though a hundred years 
ago they were just the reverse ; and nobody has ever thought of 
saying that France is over-populated. 

Belgium has an area of 11,267 English square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 5,087,105, or 451 persons to the square mile. 

Italy has an area of 112,677 English square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 26,796,253, being 237 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
great mass of the people of Italy are agriculturists. 

The Netherlands have an area of 20,527 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation of 3,674,402, or 179 to the square mile. 

Switzerland has an area of 15,233 English square miles, and a 
population of 2,669,147, giving a density of 175 per square mile. 
The soil of Switzerland is very equally divided among the people, 
only about half a million of the total population owning no land. 

We see that in every instance these countries are more densely pop- 
ulated than Ireland, yet there is no cry of over-population, and the emi- 
gration from them, except in the case of Germany, is slight. In Ger- 
many it is not the land system that causes emigration, but the conscrip- 
tion and the attractions afforded by the free institutions of America. 

Writing in 1836, Mr. N. W. Senior, in order to show that the 
tendency of population, in all countries, where the opposite is not 
produced by unnatural laws, is to increase with Jess rapidity than 
the means of subsistence—a thesis altogether opposed to the false 
idea of Malthus—speaks thus: “It is obvious that, if the present 
state of the world, compared with its state at our earliest records, 
be one of relative poverty, the tendency of population to increase 
more rapidly than subsistence must be admitted. . . . If its means 
of subsistence have increased much, more than the number of its 
inhabitants, it is clear not only that the proposition is false, but that 
the contrary proposition is true, and that the means of subsistence 
have a natural tendency to increase faster than population. Now, 
what is the picture presented by the earliest records of those nations 
which are now civilized, or, which is the same, what is now the 
state of savage nations? A state of habitual poverty and occa- 
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sional famine. A scanty population, but still scantier means of 
subsistence. . . . But, if a single country can now be found, in 
which there is now less poverty than is universal in a savage state, 
it must be true that, under the circumstances in which that country 
has been placed, the means of subsistence have a greater tendency 
to increase than the population. Now, this is the case in every 
civilized country. In our own early history, famines, and pesti- 
lences, the consequences of famine, constantly occur. At present, 
though our numbers are trebled or quadrupled, they are unheard of.” 

Mr. Senior adds, farther on: “It may be generally stated that 
all that degrades the character or diminishes the productive power of 
a people tends to diminish the proportion of subsistence to popula- 
tion, and vice versa ; and, consequently, that a population increasing 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence is, generally speaking, 
a symptom of misgovernment, indicative of deeper-seated evils, of 
which it is only one of the results.” * 

It will be remarked here how well Mr. Senior’s description of a 
“savage country ” applies to Ireland : “ A state of habitual poverty 
and occasional famine ”"—a “scanty population, and still scantier 
means of subsistence.” What a glory it is to England that the coun- 
try she has ruled for five hundred years, and that has been united to 
her in the closest bonds for eighty years, should be in this condition ! 

Sir Robert Kane, in his “ Industrial Resources of Ireland,” shows 
that, even taking Ireland in her present condition, without manu- 
factures or industries, she could support from thirty to thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants, provided the cultivators of the soil had 
sufficient inducement held out to them to adopt the best methods 
of farming—that is, provided they were assured that the fruits of 
their increased labor would not be only increased rents. 

Father Thébaud, alluding to this statement of Sir Robert 
Kane’s, says, in his admirable work on “ The Irish Race,” written in 
1873: “It is clear, therefore, that the pretended surplus population 
of Ireland is, as Sir Robert Kane says, a piece of pure imagination, 
perfectly ideal, and that it is its unequal and not its aggregate 
amount which is to be deplored.” 

After quoting freely from M. Gustave de Beaumont’s work on 
ireland in support of this opinion, Father Thébaud goes on to say: 
“The celebrated French writer had certainly pointed out what were 
the real causes of the distress in Ireland. He had shown how false 
were the pretended causes then assigned for it by Englishmen ; he 


* “ Political Economy,” p. 148. 
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touched the key-note—the land-tenure ; and, as a well-wisher to 
Ireland, deprecating any new calamities, he was firmly opposed to 
those various fancy projects” of emigration en masse, suggested by 
numerous British writers, many of whom, such as the editors of the 
London “Times,” were induced to promulgate them by their deep 
hatred for the old race, which led them to represent, under a modern 
garb, the old Norman and Puritan philanthropic desires of rooting 
out and sweeping off the Irish from the land. 

“The projects of emigration, therefore,” he says, “ere most ea- 
gerly advanced by the enemies of the Irish, their real friends be- 
ing, on the whole, opposed to the movement at the time. But the 
true causes of Irish misery being either unseen or unappreciated, or, 
if known, studiously fostered, with a view to bringing about the 
one aim which ran all through the English policy, of emptying the 
island and destroying the race, eventually it did actually become a 
dire necessity for the people to fly.” 

These remarks, made in reference to the famine of °48, are just 
as applicable now. The true friends of Ireland will be always op- 
posed to forced emigration, and will therefore devote their efforts 
to removing the causes of this emigration, rather than to making a 
desert of their country by promoting it. Why, too, should Ireland be 
the only struggling nationality in the world to which this preposter- 
ous suggestion of an emigration en masse should have been made ? 

It is, in fact, not an emigration from Ireland to America, but 
an emigration from the barren hills of Connaught to the fertile 
lands of Leinster and Munster that we want. The old cry in 
Cromwellian days, “To hell or Connaught!” has been virtually 
the cry ever since in Ireland. The landlords have been occupied, 
without ceasing, in driving the peasantry from the best parts to the 
worst parts of the country. One of our principal aims is to cause 
a return movement, and this can only be produced by causing large 
quantities of grazing-land, in the eastern and middle counties, to 
be thrown upon the market, and by facilitating the purchase of it 
by the western peasantry. 

One of the natural effects of the depopulating of fertile parts, 
and the overcrowding of barren parts, which prevail in Ireland, is 
a fictitious value for agricultural land. The increased fierceness of 
competition, already alluded to as arising from this unnatural ar- 
rangement, is the cause. But the fierce competition is made still 
fiercer by the abnormal state of the trades and manufactures of 
Ireland. The condition of the agricultural classes and the condi- 
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tion of the manufacturing ones react mutually on each other. It 
may, I think, be laid down as an axiom that the manufacturing 
industries of a country can not be flourishing when agriculture is 
depressed. In the same way stagnation of the manufacturing in- 
terests injures the agricultural classes. Most of the prohibitions on 
Irish industries have been removed, and laudable attempts are be- 
ing made by well-meaning persons to revive some of them. It 
is, however, useless to attempt to revive manufactures in Ireland, 
unless one of two conditions be fulfilled. Either the agricultural 
system must be in a free, wholesome, and natural condition, or im- 
mense sums of money must be spent by the Imperial Government 
in fostering Irish industries of all kinds. As regards agriculture, a 
tenant-at-will system, with rents paid in cash, and the loss through 
bad harvests, etc., falling on the tenant alone, is the least free and 
the least wholesome of all systems. We can not, therefore, look 
for any permanent improvement in Irish industries until the soil of 
the country has been made free, or until England has restored to 
Ireland all the money of which she has robbed her in suppressing 
her trade. On the other hand, as long as manufactures are droop- 
ing, we can not expect any diminution in the tremendous competi- 
tion for land, 

Here, therefore, we find two causes codperating to impoverish 
Ireland. It is undoubtedly the duty of the English Government to 
foster, by liberal pecuniary aid, the industries it so long suppressed. 
The English Government has never done this, and is not likely to 
do it. On the contrary, for every six million pounds sterling that 
it takes out of Ireland in revenue, it returns but four million and a 
half. If the Government did its duty, and extended to Ireland the 
financial help in her industries which it owes her as a mere debt of 
honesty, the effect on agricultural interests would show itself at 
once. The immense number of cottier tenants in the west who cul- 
tivate one or two acres of sterile ground, and pay their rents by going 
over to England to work in the spring and autumn, leaving their 
women to attend to their own little patches, would be drawn off 
this land, which in England would rent at about one shilling the 
acre, but which in Ireland rents all the way from five shillings to 
ten shillings the acre, and their labor would be directed into chan- 
nels profitable to Ireland. The artificially high rents of these barren 
mountain holdings would then fall to their proper level. 

Again, a change in the land laws, such as an act compelling the 
sale on reasonable terms of lands held by absentees, or by corpora- 
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tions, would soon react most favorably on Irish manufactures, by 
increasing the buying power of the agricultural classes, who form 
nearly two thirds of the population. In either case, however, Eng- 
land would have to supply the money. She would have to put her 
hands in her own pockets and retransfer to Ireland the money she 
has stolen from her. Here is England’s dilemma. She must give 
money to help Irish industries, or she must give money to reform 
Treland’s land-tenure. It is very plain that she will do neither, if 
she can help it. As time goes by, however, it may be possible to 
bring such gentle extraneous pressure to bear upon her as may mate- 
rially alter her present intentions. 

I said above that the expropriation of absentees and of corpora- 
tions would have a most beneficial effect on Irish trade. I believe 
no system of land reform will be of much use to Ireland which does 
not include the expropriation of both these classes of owners. 

There is no use in any scheme that has been proposed, unless such 
colossal bloodsuckers as these absentee landlords and corporations 
be summarily abolished. Here is a drain of £6,000,000 going on 
every year which, if it existed in America in the same proportion 
to the population, would amount to the sum of £54,000,000, or, in 
round numbers, $270,000,000. It would be impossible for the Irish 
Land-Leaguers to entertain the idea of any programme that did not 
at any rate disestablish the absentee landlord and the absentee cor- 
poration. We therefore demand first the expropriation of the ab- 
sentees. Resident corporations and non-improving resident land- 
lords might follow in due order. By that time the rest of the land- 
lords might have become willing to sell, and no further compulsion 
might be needed. 

Having thus touched generally upon two or three of the princi- 
pal points connected with the land-tenure, I should like to go a lit- 
tle into the details of the agitation commenced over a year ago by 
the Land League. The objects of the League, as announced at the 
public meeting at which it was first formed, are: 1. To promote 
organization among the tenant farmers ; 2. To defend those threat- 
ened with eviction for refusing to pay extortionate rents; 3. To 
facilitate the working of the Bright clauses of the Land Act; 4. To 
obtain such a reform of the laws relating to land as will enable 
every tenant to become the owner of his holding, by paying a fair 
rent for a limited number of years. “It only remains, then,” says 
O’Connor Power, in his article on the “Land Agitation,” in the 
“Nineteenth Century,” for December, 1879, “to push forward with 
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the utmost energy those minor reforms framed to mitigate the evils 
of the existing system, such as the abolition of all artificial restrictions 
on the sale and transfer of land, the abolition of the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, the more efficient working of the Bright clauses of 
the Land Act, and the reclamation and distribution of the waste lands, 
while keeping steadily in view the main object of emancipating the 
entire agricultural population from the power of landlordism.” 

This “main object,” with which O’Connor Power winds up, the 
Land-Leaguers contemplate bringing about in much the same man- 
ner as the emancipation of the Prussian peasantry was brought 
about by Hardenberg. Hardenberg had to abolish feudalism and 
landlordism both at one blow. This he did by the famous edict of 
1811, entitled “An Edict for the Regulation of the Relations be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant.” In the preamble to this edict the 
King of Prussia uses the following remarkable words : 

“We, Frederick William, by the grace of God King of Prussia, 
having convinced ourselves both by personal experience in our own 
domains and by that of many lords of manors of the great advan- 
tages which have accrued both to the lord and to the peasant by 
the transformation of peasant-holdings into property, and the com- 
mutation of the rents on the basis of a fair indemnity, and having 
consulted in regard to this weighty matter experienced farmers, 
ordain and decree as follows : 

“That all tenants of hereditary holdings, whatever the size of 
the holdings, shall by the present edict become the proprietors of 
their holdings after paying to the landlord the indemnity fixed by 
this edict.” 

The peasant was made absolute proprietor of two thirds of his 
holding, and the other third was given over to the landlord as in- 
demnity for all the dues, services, etc., which under the feudal sys- 
tem the lord was entitled to. For the other two thirds of the land, 
the Government compensated the lord by issuing to him bonds bear- 
ing four per cent. interest ; the tenants repaid the state the principal 
and interest of these bonds by annual installments of five per cent., 
extending over forty-one years, after which all payments ceased. 

Mr. Kay, in his “Social Condition of England and Europe,” 
writes : “ Before the Prussian Government was induced to try the 
great experiment of enabling the peasants to obtain land, and of 
creating a great class of peasant proprietors, it endeavored to im- 
prove the condition of agriculture throughout the kingdom, by 
advancing great sums of money to the great landed proprietors ”— 
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similarly to what the English Government is doing now in making 
large loans to the Irish land-owners, to improve their estates and 
carry on works with—“ with the view of enabling them to intro- 
duce better systems of farming upon their lands. Reichsperger 
says: ‘Frederick II. gave away very considerable sums of money 
for the encouragement of agriculture. According to the Minister, 
Von Stertzberg, between the years of 1763 and 1786, the sums 
advanced in this manner amounted to 24,399,838 thalers.’ ‘And 
yet,’ says Thaer, ‘these sums of money have in reality done no 
good, but have often, indeed, been most injurious in their effects.’” 

“Tt was by introducing the system of small properties,” says 
Mr. Kay, on page 91 of vol. i. of the same work, “that the great 
ministers of Prussia, Stein and Hardenberg, raised the social con- 
dition of the peasants of Prussia and Prussian Poland, from a state 
previously analogous to that of the Irish peasantry in the present 
day, to their present happy and flourishing condition. 

“There can be no doubt,” he continues, “that five acres, the 
property of an intelligent peasant, who farms it himself, in a coun- 
try where the peasants have learned to farm, will always produce 
much more per acre than an equal number of acres will do when 
farmed by a mere leasehold tenant.” 

Mr. Kay, after enumerating the benefits resulting from the 
establishment of a peasant proprietorship, makes the following just 
and weighty observations on the Irish problem: “Until we can 
find,” says he, “an Irish Stein or an Irish Hardenberg, who will 
grant the Irish people free trade in land, by preventing its being 
tied up by settlements, and who will interest the peasants and farm- 
ers of Ireland in preserving the public tranquillity and in improv- 
ing the agriculture of the country, we shall have done nothing, 
positively nothing, for Ireland.” I commend this last statement to 
the special attention of Mr. Gladstone. 

I have said thus much to show the direction of the objects and 
ideas of the Land-Leaguers. I must now add that the cause which 
most immediately gave birth to the Land League, as it at present 
stands, was the refusal of the majority of Irish landlords to reduce 
their rents, spite of the rapidly approaching famine. 

The English landlords, always less grasping than Irish landlords, 
had quietly reduced their rents in England all round, months be- 
fore, thus avoiding any complications with their tenants. Not so 
the Irish landlords. They saw, of course, as well as the English 
ones did, that the harvest would be a failure, but, having always 
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been accustomed to take the last pound of flesh, they thought they 
could do it again. This time, however, thanks to the manly attitude 
taken by the tenants, they have been disappointed. 

It was well known in Ireland, last July, that a famine was inevi- 
table. Members of Parliament dinned it into the ears of the Goy- 
ernment. Professors of political economy declared it could not fail 
tocome. As time went on, the pitiless rains destroyed the last faint 
hopes of saving at least something. Then it was that we asked the 
landlords what they intended to do. The answer was not a tardy 
one. They intended to collect their rents as usual, and, if the peo- 
ple could not pay, to evict. 

Undoubtedly, if they had been left to work their own sweet 
will, if the tenant-farmers had not been organized for the purpose 
of self-preservation, their programme—their foolish, short-sighted 
programme, looking at it merely from the point of view of their 
own interests—would have been carried out. On the part of the 
people, there would have been a resort to assassination ; some land- 
lords, agents, and bailiffs would probably have been shot ; the Irish 
would have been overwhelmed with torrents of denunciation, and 
an immense tide of emigration would have already set in, sweeping 
away all the best and most vigorous of our people ; while the scenes 
of starvation in Ireland itself, bad as they are, would have been in- 
tensified a hundred-fold. 

If these disasters have been in a great measure averted, we 
think we can claim that it has been owing, directly and indirectly, 
to the Land League. This body has, from the beginning, taken up 
the position that, with the certain prospect of famine before him, 
the duty of the tenant was first to preserve the lives of himself and 
his family. It was, therefore, necessary for him to keep as much 
money as would support him and his family till the next harvest, and 
only to pay to the landlord, as rent, what he had left after doing so. 

After teaching the tenant that he must save his own life and 
the lives of his children, the next object of the Land League was to 
show him how to do this. Its advice to the farmer, “ Keep a firm 
grip on your homestead,” has become proverbial. How did it pro- 
pose that the farmer should obey ? 

The League calculated on the landlords at last perceiving 
that their best chances lay in keeping their tenants, even at half 
rents, rather than in evicting them, and going into the ua\rofitable 
business of grazing ; for, not being able to get any tenants to fill 
the places of those evicted, that was the only resource left them. 
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The action of such a large majority of landlords, in reducing 
their rents, after the League had been formed, and the system of 
passive resistance fairly established, shows that they did finally 
recognize the situation, and that they determined to make the best 
of it. 

In fact, American competition has entirely altered the channel 
of landlord interests. It does not pay the Irish landlord any longer 
to fill the places of his tenants with cattle ; and, as American com- 
petition increases, and grazing-land in Ireland deteriorates from 
neglect, the cattle-raising business will soon scarcely pay expenses. 
It is, therefore, rather political motives than pecuniary ones that 
make a certain number of Irish landlords, who are also Tory poli- 
ticians, anxious for the emigration of their tenantry. The next 
general election is imminent, and if the emigration of a sufficient 
number of electors of Nationalistic politics to insure a Tory victory 
could be brought about, the Irish Conservative landlord would will- 
ingly submit to temporary financial loss. Emigration, they know, 
would injure their pockets for the time being, but they think it 
would eventually be their salvation, by eliminating from the coun- 
try all the young, fiery element which will not lie down quietly 
under misery. It will be observed that, in all the offers made by 
Irish landlords to send emigrants over here—if their passage-tickets 
be paid by benevolent Americans—they do not offer to send chil- 
dren or old people, but young men and women, the brain, blood, 
and sinew of the country, the very people who, under natural 
conditions, would be considered the greatest possible loss to any 
country. 

The Land League saw through this design, and defeated it by 
their advice to the people to resist being compelled to emigrate. It 
told them to refuse to pay extortionate rents—that is, rents they 
could not pay and at the same time feed their families; it told 
them to refuse to leave their homes unless forcibly ejected, so that 
winter might not find them without a shelter to their heads ; and it 
told them to refuse to rent farms from which other tenants had 
been evicted. By compliance with this advice twelve millions of 
dollars have been kept in the pockets of the tenantry, and the fam- 
ine has been diminished by that amount. The simple piece of ad- 
vice, “ Keep a good grip on your homesteads,” has thus done more 
in staving off the famine than all the relief funds put together. It 
has also saved the lives of landlords and agents ; it has roused the 
people to a true sense of the power they can wield by comparatively 
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peaceable means ; it has brought many landlords to their senses ; it 
will end, we believe, by bringing them all to their senses. Finally, 
it has brought the two greatest statesmen of England, Gladstone 
and John Bright, to a perception of how much yet remains to be 
done to Ireland. And not only these two, but innumerable minor 
thinkers now acknowledge that an immense deal must yet be done 
before Ireland can be satisfied. 

It is useless to say that telling the tenants to pay no rents in a 
famine year, unless they get a sufficient reduction to enable them 
to live, is communistic and revolutionary. It is no more commu- 
nistic than to compel the owner of a private hoard of provisions on 
board a wreck to share it with his starving companions. The pres- 
ervation of property is secondary to the preservation of life. 
Where a whole community is in danger from the selfish action of 
a small minority, this axiom applies with full force. 

An able letter that appeared a short time ago, in the “ Boston 
Globe,” on the subject of the compulsory expropriation of the land- 
lords of Prince Edward’s Island, with the full consent of her British 
Majesty, furnishes us here with an apt illustration, more recent than 
the action of Hardenberg. Prince Edward’s Island is not a very 
large place, but it is the principle that weighs, not the size of the 
country. 

“Tn 1875,” says the writer, “the Legislature of Prince Edward’s 
Island passed an act compelling the landlords of that province to 
sell their estates to their tenants, upon ‘terms just and equitable to 
the tenants, as well as to the proprietors.’ This act received the 
royal and formal assent of her Majesty, through her representative, 
the Governor-General of Canada, and under its provisions the value 
of the land was irrevocably settled, and the landlord was paid the 
price set upon it by the commission. . . . For a century the province 
of Prince Edward’s Island was under the vicious system of land- 
lordism. . . . The evil, as in the case of Ireland, originated with 
the Imperial Government ; and it, too, was responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the evil. Nearly the whole island, we are told, was 
alienated in one day by the Crown, in very large grants, chiefly to 
absentees, just as millions of acres in Ireland were taken from the 
rightful owners and given to the followers of Cromwell and others. 
The people of the island never admitted the rights of the proprietors 
to hold the land, and they kept up the agitation of the land ques- 
tion from the day it was originally granted in 1767. No means 
were left untried to get rid of the incubus. Petition after petition 
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was laid at the foot of the throne. The people met in masses, and 
prayed for relief ; but the official ear was deaf, though always open 
to the complaints and representations of landholders and their satel- 
lites, who were ever sensitive to their imaginary rights, but totally 
oblivious of the groans of an oppressed people.” So similar was 
their condition to that of the people of Ireland, that it was seriously 
proposed at one time to have the name of the island changed to 
that of “New Ireland.” “Frequently, as in Ireland to-day, the 
people forcibly resisted the collection of rents ; and on one occasion 
troops were transported to the island to suppress the disturbance. 
Thus, for a century almost, did the struggling people protest against 
the wrongs under which they were suffering, . . . the landlords 
frustrated every attempt at redress. ... But the end came”— 
the compulsory land-purchase act of 1875. 

Leaving the subject of the temporary remedies which the agitation 
of the Land League has procured for Ireland’s distress, we will now 
examine the permanent remedy which the League desires to apply. 

This, in brief, is that the Government should lend money to the 
farmers at low interest, to be repaid by installments extending over 
a period of thirty-five years, to enable them to buy up their farms. 

Mr. Bright’s plan for creating a peasant proprietary is good, so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough to be of any use except 
to quite a small section of the Irish peasantry. He falls into the 
same mistakes as he madé in the Land Act clauses. To prove this 
statement, the best thing I can dois to examine the results of these 
Bright clauses, and endeavor to point out how they have failed. 

Parts second and third of the Land Act of 1870 deal with the 
sale of land to the occupying tenants, and contain the provisions 
commonly known as the Bright clauses. Part second contains pro- 
visions intended to meet the case of the sale of individual holdings 
to the occupiers by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant. 
These clauses empower a landlord, being only a tenant for life or 
other limited owner, to agree with any tenant for the sale of his 
holding, and then, with the assistance of the Landed Estates Court, 
to give the tenant an absolute conveyance in fee simple. Part 
third deals with the purchase by tenants of their holdings, where 
the entire estate has been ordered to be sold in the Landed Estates 
Court. Section 45 provides that, when an estate has been thus or- 
dered to be sold, the Board of Works may advance, to any tenant 
desirous of purchasing his holding, a sum not exceeding two 
thirds of the purchase-money of the holding. The Board is to 
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take a charge for the money so advanced on this purchased land in 
the form of an annuity equal to five per cent. on the sum advanced, 
which annuity pays off principal and interest in thirty-five years. 
Then, by section 46 it is provided that, on the sale of entire estates 
by the Court, the Court shall, “as far as is consistent with the inter- 
ests of the persons interested in the estates, or the purchase-money 
thereof, afford, by the formation of lots for sale or otherwise, all 
reasonable facilities to occupying tenants desirous of purchasing 
their holdings.” The second part of the act, dealing with the sale 
of individual holdings in pursuance of agreement originating out- 
side of the Court, has proved wholly inoperative. One of the 
chief reasons is, that the cost of investigating the title to and gen- 
erally of selling one holding in the Landed Estates Court is prac- 
tically the same as the cost of selling the entire estate. This cost, 
where the entire estate is sold, generally forms only a small per- 
centage on the amount of the purchase-money ; but, where a single 
small holding is sold by itself, the cost is simply ruinous. This 
renders it practically impossible for individual tenants of small 
farms to purchase their holdings under the provisions of part second. 

Part third is not so open to this objectioa as to costs, since it 
only deals with cases where entire estates are sold. It has been 
taken advantage of in a few isolated cases ; but, having regard to 
the great number of estates which have been sold in the Landed 
Estates Court since the passing of the Land Act, and to the very 
few instances in which the provisions of part third have been 
availed of, they also may be said to have proved a decided failure. 
The causes of this failure are mainly the following, viz.: 1. The 
construction put by the judges of the Landed Estates Court upon 
the clause directing them to afford facilities to tenants anxious to 
purchase, by dividing the property into lots, ete. ; 2. The obstruc- 
tion offered to the working of the clauses by landlord owners ; and 
3. The fact of the advance by the Board to tenants being limited 
to two thirds of the purchase-money. 

1. In construing section 46 of the act, the judges of the Land- 
ed Estates Court held that they were bound to regard first the 
interest of the owner and his incumbrances, and they declined 
to divide the property into lots for the tenants when the doing so 
might in any wise prejudice the sale of the whole. For example, 
suppose that some of the tenants desired to buy their holdings, and 
the rest did not. In such cases, it was urged by the landlords that 
if the estate were divided into lots so as to suit the tenants who 
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wished to buy their farms, this would leave an irregular remnant 
to dispose of, with the possible result of the sale realizing less than 
if the entire estate were sold together. The Court held in favor of 
the landlords, with the result that section 46 was practically ren- 
dered inoperative, except in the very rare case where all the tenants 
were in a position to buy. 

2. But, even where all the tenants were able and willing to buy, 
and bid the highest price, it sometimes happened that the landlord 
was still averse to allowing them to purchase. The Irish land- 
owners are a privileged and exclusive class. The holding of large 
estates carries with it certain privileges and social advantages 
which have no parallel in America. The English land laws bear 
strong evidence of the anxiety of the land-owning aristocracy to 
prevent that breaking up of estates which would destroy their 
class ascendancy. It is, therefore, but natural that the Irish land- 
lords: should obstruct any provisions having for their object the 
substitution of a system of peasant proprietors for the present 
feudal system of land-tenure. The most remarkable instance of 
this obstruction occurred in the well-known Harene Estate case. 
When the estate was put up for sale in court, two gentlemen acting 
on behalf of the tenants offered £81,500 for the entire estate. A 
neighboring landlord offered £81,000. The owner preferred to 
sell to one of his own class, even at the sacrifice of £500. The 
Landed Estates Court Judge, however, held that, under the Bright 
clauses of the act, he had power to give the tenants a preference, 
provided the owner did not thereby sustain any pecuniary loss. 
The Judge, therefore, declared the trustees for the tenants to be the 
purchasers of the estate. The case was taken to the Appeal Court 
and there the decision of the Landed Estates Court Judge was 
reversed, The tenants tried to appeal to the House of Lords, but 
their appeal was dismissed upon a technical ground. 

3. Owing, in the main, to the system of land laws under which 
they live, the small farmers of Ireland have not, as a rule, been able 
to put by money. It might often happen that a tenant would be 
anxious to purchase his holding, and both able and willing to pay 
off the purchase-money by annual installments extending over a suf- 
ficiently long period, and yet might not be able to pay down imme- 
diately as large a sum as one third of the purchase-money. In such 
cases, the Government, if satisfied of the respectability and industry 
of the tenant, would be safe in advancing three fourths, or four 
fifths, or the whole of the purchase-money, taking the repayment 
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by installments in the manner provided by the Bright clauses. The 
certainty of being undisturbed while the installments were paid, 
and the prospect of becoming absolute owner after a certain number 
of years, would stimulate the prospective proprietor to extraor- 
dinary efforts to pay the installments. He would have a fixed sum 
to pay, instead of a sum that could be raised any time at the caprice 
of his landlord, and he would feel that he was working for himself 
and not merely to make rent for his landlord. The success, too, of 
the act which made the tenants of the Irish Church lands proprie- 
tors of their farms, has been as remarkable as the failure of the 
Bright clauses. About four fifths of the entire number of holdings 
sold have been purchased by the occupiers, and interest and in- 
stallments have been regularly paid during the hard times. This 
instance of the Church-land sales is valuable as showing that the 
sense of security and the prospect of ownership have the same ef- 
fect upon the Irish peasant as they have been proved to exercise 
upon the peasantry of France and other European countries. In- 
deed, one should have thought that this might fairly have been 
assumed without proof, yet it has been vigorously denied by the 
Irish landlords. From the statements contained in the letters of 
Mr. Kavanagh, Lord Dunraven, and others, it would seem as though 
the Irish peasants were a very abnormal race. It would seem that 
the landlords would be quite willing to have a system of peasant 
proprietors in Ireland, if they thought it would do any good. But 
they are quite sure it would not do any good. The cause of the 
evil is the character of the people, the climate, the soil, the Gulf 
Stream, overpopulation, anything, in fact, except the landlaws. <Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen, the Irish peasant must be of a very 
generous nature indeed. He is just as willing to work for his land- 
lord as for himself. He alone is willing to work as hard when he 
knows that he is liable at any moment to be deprived of the fruits 
of his industry by an increase of rent.as when he knows that he is 
certain to enjoy those fruits himself. There can, perhaps, be no 
stronger evidence of the weakness of the landlord case than the fact 
that the champions of landlordism have been obliged to have re- 
course to such arguments as these. 

Having given this brief sketch of the Bright clauses, and the 
reasons that have made them a failure, I would point out certain 
remedies that at least would make them workable, though these 
remedies would by no means be an adequate settlement of the Irish 
land question : 
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1. A Board of Commissioners should be established in Dublin, 
whose duty it would be to buy entire estates in the Landed Estates 
Court, and then take their own time to sell these estates in lots to 
the occupying tenants. 

2. The Judge of the Landed Estates Court should be empow- 
ered to sell the estate to the Board, notwithstanding any objection 
by the owner, not only when they bid the highest price, but also 
when they bid as high a price as any other bidder. 

3. Provision should be made for advancing to the tenants a sum 
not to exceed (say) five sixths of the purchase-money to be paid by 
them, such advance to be repaid by them in installments, in a man- 
ner similar to that provided by the Bright clauses. 

It will be seen, by the foregoing examination of the Bright 
clauses, that the same errors which made them abortive have been 
incorporated by John Bright in his present scheme for establishing 
a peasant proprietary. He does not make it compulsory on any 
landlords except the English corporations to sell their lands to their 
tenants, and he makes no provision for advancing the whole of the 
purchase-money to those tenants who, from causes beyond their 
control, are unable to pay down in a lump the one fourth purchase- 
money which his scheme would oblige them to pay. He says in his 
very admirable speech at Manchester : “ Well, then, remember that 
all these tenants, having all these traditions, are flocking about the 
country, that they are all tenants-at-will nearly, that they are sub- 
ject to the fiercest competition for land, and that there is no other 
industry for them except in the north of Ireland, in the linen coun- 
try. There is no other industry for them, or almost none, and 
therefore they struggle for the bit of land they hold as being their 
only chance of living.” And yet he proposes that these poverty- 
stricken, famine-stricken people should be compelled to pay down 
in a lump one fourth of the entire purchase-money of their hold- 
ings! “Ifa farmer rents a holding worth £400,” he says, “let the 
Government advance him £300, and let him pay down the remain- 
ing £100.” But where, in the name of common sense, is the average 
Connaught or Munster farmer, crippled by season after season of 
hard times, high rents, and low prices for farm produce, to find this 
£100, unless he borrows it at usurious interest? No; Mr. Bright 
must go two steps further, before the Irish can accept his plan, ex- 
cellent as the principle of it is. He must make it compulsory on 
certain classes of landlords, already specified, and including by far 
the greater portion of the landlords of the country, to sell to their 
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tenants ; and he must make provision for advancing to the tenant, 
who has been unable to save enough to pay his one fourth of the 
purchase-money, the whole of the purchase-money, if need be. 

While criticising Mr, Bright’s clauses and his present scheme, 
we desire to pay all due honor to him for his great liberal-mind- 
edness and impartiality toward Ireland, and his evident intense de- 
sire to do her justice. To the majority of the Radical party in 
England we would give the same praise. Their conduct and aims 
stand out in specially strong contrast to the villainous schemes of 
the Tory party as regards Ireland, especially the present scheme of 
the Tory Government to create a famine next year by withholding 
the relief of public works from the people until the time for the 
spring work comes, when the Government calculates on the farmers 
being compelled by necessity to neglect the plowing and seeding 
of their farms in order to earn enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether by laboring on these public works. 

It may seem strange to Antericans that England should prefer 
to keep Ireland poor and miserable, rather than to make her pros- 
perous. But Ireland prosperous would mean Ireland populous and 
strong; and Ireland populous and strong would mean a great 
nation by no means satisfied to remain a mere province of England, 
governed by an English Parliament. Therefore, though England 
would find such a splendid market for her goods in Ireland, if she 
were wealthy, and though her revenues from Ireland would be 
increased to an enormous extent, she prefers to lose this market 
and this chance of increased revenues, because she fears that Irish 
independence would be the first fruits of Irish prosperity. In that 
dreadful contingency, of course, England would not get any reve- 
nues at all from Ireland; so, perhaps, she understands her own 
business, and it is her best policy, as far as her pockets are con- 
cerned, to keep Ireland weak and poor. We fear that the Scrip- 
ture saying would be fulfilled in the case of Ireland, if her internal 
resources were developed, and her agricultural system put on a natu- 
ral basis: “ Now, when Jeshurun waxed fat, he kicked.” 


CuarLes STEwarRT PARNELL. 
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Reciprocity, Bi-metallism, and Land-Tenure Reform. 
Free Trade and English Commerce. 
The Financial History of the United States, from 1774 to 1789. 


Tue general subject of Mr. Wilson’s admirable book * will hardly 
be understood from his disjointed title-page. It might have been 
more strikingly, perhaps as accurately, described in some such 
phrase as “ English Commercial Distress and its Remedy,” but even 
this would hardly have covered all the phases of the matter which 
he has embraced in his book. But, if his title is fragmentary, his 
work is not so. On the contrary, starting from the consideration 
of the proposition, of late so frequently brought forward in Eng- 
land, to retaliate on countries which impose duties on English goods 
by similar duties on their goods, Mr. Wilson proceeds with an or- 
derly, compact, and vigorous argument with reference to the essen- 
tial causes of the distress for which this proposition is suggested as 
a remedy, and with reference to other remedies that have been 
produced. The subject is certainly sufficiently extended, and it is 
only because Mr. Wilson’s range of information is so great and his 
power of simple and comprehensive statement so remarkable, that 
he has succeeded in presenting it in a valuable and interesting 
form within the limits of 250 pages. Of the actual distress in 
every department of commerce and industry in England, there is 
only too much evidence. Not only have exports fallen off steadily 
since 1873, but the agricultural interest has suffered equally, while 
the remarkable disturbances in several of the banking institutions, 
of great extent and importance, have revealed a condition of un- 
soundness in general business that Mr. Wilson very justly charac- 
terizes as “alarming.” In manufacturing there have not only been 


* Reciprocity, Bi-metallism, and Land-Tenure Reform. By Alexander J. Wilson, 
author of “The Resources of Modern Countries,” “Banking Reform,” etc. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1880. 
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numerous failures, but there are indications that a very large pro- 
portion of the enterprises still maintained in activity and nominal 
solvency are bolstered by the extravagant favors of the banks, and 
are liable, if a favorable turn does not soon take place, to go down, 
dragging a considerable number of the banks, on which they now 
depend, with them. In agriculture there is a general cry for the 
reduction of rents, a general protest that, even with a reduction or 
concession of fifteen or twenty per cent., farmers can not sustain 
themselves. So keenly felt is the suffering in this direction that 
the traditional free-trade policy of England has been attacked freely 
and boldly at its very foundation, and the men who find them- 
selves unable to compete with the grain-raisers of our Northwestern 
States do not hesitate to demand the enactment of something very 
like the corn laws, with the repeal of which began the free-trade 
régime in Great Britain. With this demand is naturally coupled 
that of manufacturers for protection. The curious feature of these 
demands is, that those who make them do not pretend that they can 
be of any direct use ; they do not claim, as do our own protection- 
ists, that protection will “build up a secure home market” either 
for food or for manufactured articles. They insist, however, that it 
will compel protectionists in the United States, in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, in Spain, and intending protectionists in France, to open their 
markets to English products. To this pretension Mr. Wilson opposes 
the very simple reply that England “ dares not ” tax imports of food, 
and that her imports of manufactured goods are so slight that their 
exclusion, in the case of any one country aimed at, would not have the 
least practical effect. For the patent lever, by which the English 
protectionists threaten to overturn the barriers which various tariffs 
have erected, or are erecting, around foreign markets, there is actu- 
ally no fulcrum. Any effort, therefore, which its inventors could 
make to put this vaunted instrumentality into operation, would re- 
coil upon themselves in direct ratio to the energy expended. Mr. 
Wilson’s demonstration of this fact is clear, precise, and effective, 
and is heartily commended to the attention of those American the- 
orists who imagine that it is within the power of legislative enact- 
ments to arbitrarily regulate the tremendous and complicated forces 
called into being by the conditions of modern trade. 

What, however, more immediately concerns American readers, 
is the light which Mr. Wilson’s book throws upon the general and 
radical causes of the depression in England, since these causes are 
by no means absent from our own country, and are equally sure, in 
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the long run, to work out similar results wherever they are allowed 
to operate. “The true cause,” he says, “of such ‘ over-production’ 
as now distresses artisans and laborers, in the United States as well 
as in England, is inflation of consumption through abuse of credit. 
Much of the progress, so called, about which we have been so accus- 
tomed to boast, has not, in other words, been fair, legitimate prog- 
ress at all. It has been an eager, passionate effort to, as it were, 
forestall and overreach the future. There has been, accordingly, 
lavish waste of capital in promoting both the production and con- 
sumption of articles beyond natural or prudent requirements. . . . 
The tendency of mankind is to rush to extremes; and, some years 
ago, ve ran to an extreme of production, and of cost of production, 
which has brought its legitimate and inevitable reaction. A man 
opened a coal-mine and found it pay. Forthwith he mortgaged it, 
and opened with the borrowed money half a dozen more, While the 
years or months of an inflated prosperity lasted, he called himself 
rich, and perhaps bought a landed estate, which he also mortgaged. 
This went joyously forward, till prices shrank and demand fell off, 
when he at once found himself over head and ears in debt, without 
a farthing in the world he could call his own. So with manufac- 
turers of all kinds. They rushed deeper and deeper into a career of 
unlimited production on borrowed capital, thus artificially stimulat- 
ing consumption, and must now sadly learn the lesson that the sole 
duty of mankind is not to buy china-clayed cottons, ‘shoddy wool- 
ens,’ or steam-engines at makers’ prices with other people’s money.” 
Nothing keener or more complete than this has been said of the 
radical cause which has brought so profound depression upon Eng- 
land and upon the United States as well. It portrays with a few 
bold strokes the real character of that “progress by mortgage” in 
which for years our own people indulged themselves, and which 
received such an imperious check here in 1873, and later in England. 
Further on, discussing the fall in silver, for which bi-metallists pro- 
pose the remedy of “remonetization,” Mr. Wilson points out how far 
less important an element in the exchanges of the world metallic 
money now is than it was even a quarter of a century ago, and how 
it has been replaced by various forms of credit—bonds, shares, 
checks, bills of exchange, legitimate or fictitious, and book-accounts. 
And he refers the fall in silver, as he does the decline in exports, to 
the fact that the enormous use of credit, building up imaginary 
wealth, has exhausted the power of the commercial nations of the 
world to take silver as well as other commodities. “The borrower 
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obtains money to spend, and in spending creates a demand for com- 
modities, which demand raises their price. Push this description 
of progress to extremes, carry it on, with but slight breaks, for a 
generation or so, then behold the fabric thus raised slowly crumbling 
to pieces before your eyes, and say whether the great wave of de- 
pression, which is now passing over this country, may not have 
something in it far more important, far more full of warning for 
the future, than anything that monetary disturbances can mean. 
We have created a fictitious buying power .... and this buying 
power is now threatening collapse. Nay, it has already largely col- 
lapsed, bringing down with it the prices of all goods which it had 
previously inflated. The ‘ book-entries,’ in short, which have come 
more and more to represent the wealth of the country, have grown 
in many instances hollow and unreal; and we not only find the 
spending and producing capacity of this and other countries cur- 
tailed, but ‘trust’—that confidence which lies at the root of all 
willingness to take payment in paper for goods purchased—terribly 
shattered.” 

We have not space to notice the portion of Mr. Wilson’s book 
which relates to land-tenure reform in England, able and original 
as it is. We content ourselves with calling attention to the sound 
common sense of his exposition of the causes of commercial de- 
pression, and of the remedies for it, which lie in honesty, prudence, 
industry, and, as absolutely essential, the greatest possible freedom. 
This country owes it largely to its great resources, to the energy 
and application of its people, to their aptitude amounting almost 
to genius for commercial and industrial enterprise within certain 
limits, that it has recovered to some extent from the reaction follow- 
ing the abuse of credit. But public opinion here still receives with 
ignorant good nature the nostrums and devices that selfish and nar- 
row minds invent to create a return of artificial prosperity. Our 
absurd tariff is still allowed to hem our foreign commerce within 
the contracted limits of food exports. Our politicians still nurse 
the illusion that the use of “cheap” silver can make it easier for us 
to exchange products, pay debts and gather wealth ; and the far 
worse form of the same fallacy, that there is occult power to enrich 
in the issue of Government paper money, has by no means died out. 
We stand for the moment beneath the shelter of a substantially 
false and fictitious. resumption of payments in specie, and, while 
Congress refuses to make this resumption real, a furious inflation 
of credit in every direction, a headlong revival of trading on 
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“margins,” a “joyous” adding up of “book-entry” wealth are 
going on. Nothing is more certain in human affairs than that this 
course must in the long run bring another crash, and one painful 
and protracted in its consequences in proportion to the time for 
which we pursue the course. 

The little pamphlet of Mr. Mongredien, forming one of the 
publications of the Cobden Club,* bears out in an effective manner 
many of the arguments of Mr. Wilson. It differs entirely in style 
and method from the work of the latter author, giving in a matter- 
of-fact manner, with no pretense of brilliancy and curiously color- 
less, statements in favor of unrestricted freedom of trade and of 
the practical impossibility of controlling national prosperity by in- 
terfering legislation. The basis of Mr. Mongredien’s essay, like 
that which more or less obviously underlies those of Mr. Wilson, is 
the doctrine that all modern commerce is essentially barter. He 
sets out with the proposition that “the amounts due by a country 
or to a country, whether for excess of imports or of exports, or 
in settlement of a debt, are paid, not in bullion or specie, but in 
goods.” This proposition he maintains very ingeniously by an elab- 
orate series of tables showing the extent to which England has for 
a long period imported more than she has exported, and the fact 
that she has not only not paid the difference in precious metals, but 
has received more of them than she has given, and also showing 
that the excess of imports has really been in payment of the princi- 
pal or interest of debts due to the English people. This general 
conclusion, with its specific explanation and illustration in English 
affairs, being established, the author goes on to show how all artifi- 
cial limitation of imports is necessarily a limitation of exports as 
well, curtailing foreign trade, neutralizing the benefits of division 
of labor, and forcing both labor and capital from productive into 
unproductive channels of employment. Admitting the falling off 
in exports since 1874, and the long-continued depression in trade 
which has followed, Mr. Mongredien attributes these to the reaction 
from the unnatural and unhealthy advance in prices which had pre- 
viously taken place from various causes, and especially from the 
almost uninterrupted series of great wars which, beginning with 
our own civil struggle in 1861, was continued by the wars of Prussia 
with Austria and of Germany with France. He also attaches much 
weight to the default of interest and of installments due on the 


* Free Trade and English Commerce. By Augustus Mongredien. London, Paris, 
and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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principal of a large volume of public, corporate, and private debt 
due to England, producing a corresponding reduction in the capacity 
to pay for exports from that country. The essential soundness of 
the argument against arbitrary restriction and regulation of trade, 
in the hope of making it more profitable, which rests on the expla- 
nation of depression by general causes entirely beyond the reach 
of legislation, is undeniable. It is one which the United States 
can study with great profit. The moment that it is accepted that 
all trade is in substance barter—the exchange of goods between 
individuals or peoples seeking a market to sell their surplus in on 
the one hand, and on the other a market in which to satisfy their 
wants—the absurdity of the protective idea becomes apparent. 
Left to themselves, labor and capital tend to the channels of most 
profitable employment. Men produce that which they can produce 
best and cheapest, and buy that which they most wish where they 
can get it on the best terms. To enact that makers of iron in the 
United States shall have seven dollars a ton advantage of their 
foreign competitors, and makers of steel rails twenty-eight dollars 
per ton, is to say that, in the first place, all American consumers 
shall be restricted in their choice of a market to buy in, and in the 
second place that everything in the United States shall be made 
more costly by the locking up in these industries of a certain 
amount of capital which is used either to overcome natural disad- 
vantages or to increase profits abnormally, and which would other- 
wise be distributed through other industries, and tend to reduce the 
cost of their products. If this process is not readily traced in our 
case, it is mainly because, owing to our wide area, vast resources, 
growing population, and general activity, the freedom of the home 
market tends to neutralize the restrictions placed on foreign trade. 
But, the more rapidly the country grows, the more certain and ob- 
vious must become the costliness of the attempt to bolster up lim- 
ited industries at the general expense. So intense and powerful is 
the operation of the forces of modern trade that nothing but their 
absolute freedom can prevent the most serious disturbance. We 
have spoken of the manner in which trade tends to obey certain laws. 
We desire to emphasize this term, since much of the embarrassment 
that has been experienced by the advocates of the proved principles 
of political economy has been due to their habit of applying these 
principles without the qualification made necessary by the imper- 
fect condition of freedom which prevails among the members of 
even the most enlightened, advanced, and energetic communities. 
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It is quite sufficient, however, for our purpose to state that all lib- 
erty of action tends to the greatest prosperity of trade and industry, 
and all restriction tends to confusion, waste, and loss. Since the 
primary motive of exchange, however vast and complex, is the ad- 
vantage of individuals, it follows that the individual is always, in 
the long run, the best qualified to judge of the means by which 
that motive can be most completely satisfied. And nothing is 
better established than that it is only under conditions of the great- 
est possible liberty that the faculties of the individual—his energy, 
his foresight, his prudence, his invention—can be most highly de- 
veloped. So-called protection injures quite as deeply the class upon 
which it is bestowed as the classes—far greater in number and im- 
portance—who are compelled to pay for it. Mr. Mongredien’s 
pamphlet helps to show that wherever it has been tried it has in- 
flicted injury, sometimes compensated, as in our own case, by the 
extent of the home market and the actual enjoyment of a consider- 
able freedom within our own wide borders, but nevertheless always 
appreciable and always increasing with the growing intimacy of 
commercial relations between different parts of the world. 
Professor Bolles’s “ History ”* is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of a period of extreme interest, of which the careful 
study has been too much neglected. It throws much light on the 
condition of public opinion as to finance during the Revolutionary 
period, on the devices which were resorted to to carry on the strug- 
gle with England, and on the manner and extent of their influence 
upon the prosperity of the community. At the present moment, it 
has a direct association with the works already noticed, which 
might not at first be recognized ; it gives us a detailed account of 
the evils of a credit currency in its most aggravated form, and a 
credit currency is only a peculiar and conspicuous embodiment of 
the idea that prosperity can be legislated into existence, and that 
the forces which control the dealings of men with each other can 
be effectually controlled by arbitrary regulation. The colonies, in 
1774, were a congeries of industrious and active but relatively fee- 
ble and scattered communities. The Continental Congress, which 
assumed the task of providing means for carrying on the war with 
the mother-country, was a body of the weakest possible character, 
hardly more than arn advisory committee to the Colonial or State 


* The Financial History of the United States, from 1774 to 1789: Embracing 
the Period of the American Revolution. By Albert S. Bolles, Lecturer in Political 
Economy in the Boston University. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879. 
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Legislatures. Yet this body was allowed to exercise the extreme 
power of issuing bills of credit, which were given the quality of 
legal tender, in vast amounts, and which, as no adequate provision 
was made for their payment, operated as a constantly increasing 
tax on the limited resources of the people. These bills, at first re- 
garded in their real character as a temporary loan, were soon hailed 
as a sort of magical money, by means of which the war expenses 
were to be paid without cost, and every one was to get rich. Then 
came the inevitable depreciation, the repugnance to taxation to 
meet their honest payment, and, finally, their disappearance. It 
was on a smaller scale, and under very different conditions, an antici- 
pation of the experience through which we passed during and after 
the war of the rebellion, and which came near ending in the same 
disastrous fashion. 

The materials which the author has been compelled to use are 
scant. No record exists of the debates in the Continental Congress. 
The press of the day was not yet made a channel for the convey- 
ance of authentic or detailed news. Private correspondence is 
necessarily imperfect, treating financial matters only incidentally 
and often inaccurately. But Professor Bolles has certainly done 
all that could have been expected within the limitations imposed 
upon him. He has given a faithful account of all measures actually 
adopted by the Congress, and as clear an explanation of their mo- 
tives and the results which followed as could be obtained from the 
sources open to him. He has wisely emphasized the fact that, de- 
fective and wasteful as the policy of Congress undoubtedly was, the 
blame for its adoption does not rest on that body, many of whose 
members clearly saw the evils which they were inviting, but were 
powerless to resist. Congress could borrow, but it could not lay 
taxes by means of which the loans could be paid. It could only 
“recommend ” the States to levy the taxes, and it accompanied its 
recommendations time and again with argument, entreaty, warning, 
and protest, but nearly always wholly in vain. It is not singular 
that, in this anomalous condition of affairs—the power to issue 
notes being lodged in and freely exercised by Congress, and the 
power to redeem them being solely in the hands of the States, 
which refused to exercise it—the notes should have rapidly sunk to 
worthlessness. The first issue was made in the summer of 1775. In 
a little more than four years the amount had swollen to $200,000,000, 
and in less than five years the Congress was compelled to public- 
ly acknowledge a depreciation to the merely nominal value of two 
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and a half cents to the dollar, and even this depreciation was less 
than that actually existing. The acknowledgment, however, was 
the final and fatal blow to Continental paper, and, within a few 
months, it ceased to circulate as completely as did Confederate 
money at the close of the rebellion. 

Among the most interesting portions of Professor Bolles’s book 
is that devoted to the views of prominent public men, as well as to 
the general opinion, regarding the paper currency. Shrewd old 
Benjamin Franklin, with the hard common sense which made him 
sure that he could publish an unpopular paper so long as he could 
live on corn cakes and cook them himself, opposed legal-tender 
notes from the first, and advocated the substitution of a popular 
loan. He reasoned that the only way to carry on the war success- 
fully and cheaply was to make the people pay for it as they went 
along, or, if money was to be borrowed, to create a direct, popular 
interest in its being repaid. John Adams declared that the making 
of paper money was a “theft of greater magnitude and still more 
ruinous” than reducing the weight of metal in coins; though he 
apparently conceded the necessity of the measure as late as 1778. 
Josiah Quincy wrote, in 1780: “That the army has been grossly 
cheated ; that creditors have been infamously defrauded ; that the 
widow and the fatherless have been oppressively wronged and 
beggared ; that the gray hairs of the aged and the innocent have 
gone down with sorrow to their graves, in consequence of our dis- 
graceful depreciated currency, may now be affirmed without hazard 
of refutation ; and I wish it could be said, with truth, that the war 
has not thereby been protracted.” But these voices, and the few 
others from men who appealed to the State governments to provide 
taxes to sink the paper, were unheeded. From most directions came 
the sophistries and illusions with which our recent experience has 
made us so familiar. “Do you think, gentlemen,” said a delegate 
in Congress, in 1775, “that I will consent to load my constituents 
with taxes, when we can send to our printer and get a wagon-load 
of money, one quire of which will pay for the whole.” “Let it be 
remembered,” wrote a committee of Congress, in 1779, “that paper 
money is the only kind of money which can not ‘make unto itself 


wings and fly away.’ It remains with us, it will not forsake us, it. 


is always ready and at hand for the purpose of commerce or taxes, 
and every industrious man can find it.” This extract makes the ery 
of Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, for “non-exportable ” greenbacks 
a grotesque plagiarism. Thomas Paine, anticipating, by nearly a 
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hundred years, the brilliant discovery of General Butler, announced 
that the depreciation of the paper money was a tax levied with great 
impartiality on the successive holders of it. Of course, this argu- 
ment assumed that the bills were either not to be paid at all or at a 
very great reduction from their nominal value. All parties, and 
nearly all prominent men, finally agreed, however, that the paper 
currency had produced incalculable extravagance, corruption, con- 
fusion, and waste. We have not space to more than allude to the 
very interesting account given by Professor Bolles of the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Treasury, and the subsequent administration 
of Gouverneur Morris as Superintendent of Finance. The latter 
establishes the reputation of Mr. Morris, even more firmly than it 
before rested, on the solid basis of great services and achievements 
in a most trying position. 
Epwarp Cary. 
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